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4 “URNING back the collar 
of her fur coat, Amy Doug- 
las opened the door of the 

main office. The five stenograph- 
ers were already in their places, 
oiling their machines and arrang- 
ing their desks for the day. As 
Amy entered they all looked up 
with varying degrees of interest. 
Phoebe Robertson, who was ad- 
justing a pair of black sateen 
cuffs over the plain sleeves of her 
shirt waist, smiled a friendly 
greeting. Miss Coleman, elderly 
and severe, swept Amy’s fur- 
clad figure with a glance of dis- 
approval. Mollie Rhodes’s face 
darkened with sudden envy. 

‘*Good morning !’’ called Amy 
to the office at large. 

With an impersonal smile, she 
rustled on toward the president’s 
private office; she left a faint 
sweet scent in her wake and a 
vague impression of expensive 
elegance. 

‘*That girl spends every cent 
on her back!’’ said Miss Cole- 
man to Phoebe Robertson, as 
soon as Amy had closed the pres- 
ident’s door. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ admitted Pheebe, 
smiling. ‘‘But doesn’t she look 
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pretty ?’’ 
‘*H’m!’’ sniffed Mollie Rhodes. 


‘It?s nothing but clothes. I don’t see! On this particular morning Amy’s mind was | 
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‘*Why,’’ she thought suddenly, 
as she watched the landscape 
slip past the train window, ‘‘I 


meant to, and now the money’s 
spent for books and that Ma- 
donna picture ; but I don’t know 
that I mind—much.’’ 

On the morning after her re- 
turn Amy entered the office just 
as the stenographers were taking 
their places. She was much sur- 
prised to see a new girl at Mollie 
Rhodes’s desk. Phoebe Robertson 
looked up and smiled as usual. 

‘* Did you have a pleasant 
trip?’’ she asked. 

Amy stifled a desire to linger 
for a moment and talk. She had 
never made friends with any of 
the girls in the office, although 
she had always liked Pheebe. 
The'little stenographer reminded 
her of Miss Allen; she dressed 
in the same trim manner, she 
even spoke like her. 

‘*T had a fine time,’’ Amy said 
to her, as she went on toward 
the private office. 

The president was already at 
his desk, and he greeted Amy 
with a kindly warmth that sur- 
prised the girl. 

‘**To you wish my report first, 
Mr. Graves?’’ she asked, when 


Amy pocketed the check, and swept through | she had removed her wraps. The presi- 


why the president’s secretary should be 
paid so much more than we, when she | 
doesn’t work any harder.’ | 

Alone in the president’s handsomely 
furnished office, Amy leisurely removed | 


her jaunty hat and coat, powdered her | 


occupied with the thought of a gold-mesh purse | the outer office with a smile and a nod that 

that she had seen in the window of a fashion- | caused Miss Coleman’s eyebrows to lift super- 

able shop. It would look very handsome dan- | ciliously, and that sent a flash of angry dis- 

gling at her wrist. She felt that she must have | content over the face of Mollie Rhodes. 

that purse, and yet its price — 
‘*Good morning, Miss Douglas!’’ came the | to Phoebe Robertson. 


‘*She isn’t pretty !’’ Mollie whispered fiercely | 


tilted nose and hummed a happy little | president’s crisp voice from the doorway behind 
air. She was well pleased with life this | her. ‘‘Is there anything new in the mail?’’ 


President Graves’s last words did not recur 
to Amy until she was alone on the train. 


| dent laid down his letters and regarded 
her with the same searching glance 
| that he had turned upon her the morn- 
| ing before she went away. 
‘*No,’’ he said. ‘‘I wish first to talk 
with you. Sit down, Miss Douglas. ’’ 
Feeling strangely frightened, Amy sat 


morning. Her work was lightandagree-| ‘‘Only the Bradley matter,’? said Amy, ‘* Make friends with Miss Allen; she’s a 
able, she had on a becoming new frock, | taking up the mail tray. ‘‘The rest is taken | level-headed young woman.’’ What had he 
and she had begun the day by making | care of.’’ meant? 

an impression. Still*humming, she got| ‘That can wait,’’ said he, seating himself| ‘‘Does he think I’m not level-headed?’’ Amy 
out her papers and arranged her desk. | and pushing the tray back on his desk. ‘‘Sit | said to herself. She was curious to see what 

Amy prided herself on performing her | down, Miss Douglas. ’’ | Miss Allen would be like. 

duties easily and swiftly. After a few| President Graves wasan elderly man, white-| Mr. Bland’s secretary proved to be a tall, 
minutes of rapid filing and typewriting | haired and with a courteous dignity of which | pleasant-faced girl, trimly dressed in a plain 
she found herself with nothing to do | the girl stood a little in awe. As she seated | tailored suit. She took Amy to the family hotel 
until the president should come to look | herself, she realized that he was looking at} where she herself lived, and the two at once 
over the morning mail. Resting her chin | her. She lifted rather startled eyes to meet his | became friends. Amy discovered, however, 


on her palm, she dreamed a little. 
Only three years before, Amy Douglas | take much personal notice of her, although he 
had been a bookkeeper in her Uncle | treated her with unfailing courtesy. But now 
Simon’s little grocery store at Oldport. | he was regarding her intently. 
‘Then, with a very small sum of money, ‘*Miss Douglas,’’ he began, ‘‘your work in| 
she had come to the city for further | my office has been entirely satisfactory.’ 
secretarial training, and after a year of He paused, and Amy felt a sudden elation, 
study had obtained an office position. | then a sinking of the heart. Was he going to 
Now, for six months she had success- | discharge her? But Mr. Graves went on. 
fully held the position of private sec-| ‘‘I have a business matter of some delicacy | 
retary to President Graves of the} to be transacted in Chicago. For certain reasons | 
International Register Company. I wish you to be the agent. Mr. Bland’s sec- 
Those months had been the most | retary, Miss Allen, will look after you. I have 
luxurious and care free of her life, for | already written to Chicago in regard to the | 
Uncle Simon’s legacy had come to her | matter, and she will meet you at the train. 
just as she took the position. To her | Could you leave at three?’’ 
inexperience two thousand dollars had| ‘‘Yes,’’ Amy replied, in a daze. 


seemed a colossal amount of money. 
Her mind had turned toward the shops, 
those brilliant highways of allurement 





‘“*Very well, I will explain things more | 
fully.’’ Mr. Graves turned to his desk. 
All through the half hour of instructions | 


through which she had hardly dared to | that followed, Amy was conscious of an ecstatic 

Stray before. She had bought pretty | feeling of pride. To think that he had chosen 

clothes and gained a feeling of poise | her for this mission! How highly he must 

and assurance. Much of the money she | think of her; what chances of a splendid career 
had spent for ‘‘necessaries,’? such as/| she had! She could afford the gold purse now, 

the fur coat and the Swiss watch at | for she had prospects. She fairly thrilled with 

her wrist, or for ‘tinvestments,’’ such | delight when Mr. Graves dismissed her with a 
as the diamond pin in her collar. Amy | generous check for expenses. 

was rather surprised at the rapidity! ‘‘Make friends with Miss Allen,’ he advised. | 
with which the money was dwindling. | ‘‘She’s quite a level-headed young woman.’’ 


anyone whom she had ever known. She was a 
college-bred girl, and the walls of her little 
room were lined with books of travel, poetry 
and art. She had prints of pictures by the old 
masters, and could tell delightful stories of 
trips abroad. Amy spent her first evening in 
Miss Allen’s room, and listened to the older 


| girl’s talk with surprised interest. 


**You remind me a little of Phoebe Robertson, 
a girl in our office’? Amy said. ‘‘She’s always 
reading books like these, and on Saturdays and 
Sundays she goes to art galleries and concerts. ’” 

‘*And where do you go?”’ 

‘*T? Oh, I shop, or go to a matinée.’’ Then, 
a little shamefaced, she added, ‘‘I’ve never 


| been to an art gallery.”’ 


‘*No? Well, I shall take you to the Art In- 


| stitute, and perhaps on Sunday we can go to 


a museum. There are a great many wonderful 
things besides the shops in Chicago. ’’ 

During the busy two weeks of her stay Amy 
found that there was, indeed, a good deal more 
to see than she could ever have imagined. She 
found an unexpected interest in pictures, and 
made a list of books to read when she had 


leisure. When at last she had finished the busi- | 


ness for Mr. Graves, and took leave of Miss 


| serious ones. Mr. Graves had never seemed to | that Elizabeth Allen was very different from | 


| 


down. Had she done something wrong? 
Had they found mistakes in her work ? 

**T have a confession to make to you,’’ 
the president began, with a smile. ‘*I 
sent you to Chicago on a wild-goose 
chase—that is, on an utterly unneces- 
sary piece of business. ’’ 

Amy stared at him blankly. 

‘*And the reason for my doing so,’’ 
| he continued, ‘‘was that I wished, for 

a little while, to get you out of the 
way.”’ 

Amy’s heart sank. So it was no ad- 
vancement, after all; perhaps she was 
even going to lose her position. 

‘*T will tell you the whole story,’’ 
the president went on. ‘‘In the first 
place, Miss Douglas, for some time there 
have been small sums of money missing 
from the safe behind the main office. 
Since this safe never contains very large 
sums of money and must be used very 
frequently, Mr. Tillinghast often leaves 
it unlocked for several hours at a time. 
About two months ago he found that 
three ten-dollar bills were missing, and 
since then, at irregular intervals, other 
sums have disappeared. All attempts to 
discover the thief failed.’’ 





‘*But surely, you didn’t think —’’ 
began Amy. 

‘*Yes, Miss Douglas, we did think of 
you, and for a very good reason. When 
a young lady dependent upon her own 
labors, and earning only eighty dollars 
a month, wears expensive furs and 
jewels, the question naturally arises, 
‘Where does she get the money?’ ”’ 

‘*But I didn’t take it!’’ cried Amy, 
trembling. ‘‘I’ve a little money besides 


Allen and her pleasant group of friends, Amy | my salary. I’ve been spending that.’’ 


was full of new enthusiasms and new interests. | 
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‘*That explains your ease, then,’’ said 
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never bought a gold purse, as I . 
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Mr. Graves, with a satisfied nod. ‘‘I hesitated 
to believe you guilty, and so I sent you away 
in order to see whether the thefts continued 
during your absence. They did, and the thief 
has been caught. Had I not valued you as an 
employee, I should not have taken the trouble 
I did.’’ 

Amy felt tears of anger and relief welling in 
her eyes. She tried to speak and could not. 

‘*T am telling you this now that it is all 
over,’’ said Mr. Graves, speaking in a tone 
that was almost fatherly, ‘tin hopes that you 
will be willing to take a piece of advice from 
me. Stop wearing expensive furs and jewels, 
and dress more simply. Otherwise you will 
always be open to various kinds of suspicion. ’’ 








southwest by west into the open Pacific 

for Sydney, Australia, steamed slowly 
away from the island of Oahu. Beyond the 
blue harbor and behind the green, palm-fringed 
water front the white city of Honolulu sank 
flatter and flatter until, at ten miles, Dick 
Winton, looking back at it from the rail of the 
Ghent, saw it as only a strip on the shore. 

Shrugging off regrets over the good times he 
had had during the days in port, Dick looked 
about and ahead. Unbroken in every direction 
stretched the calm green water of the tropical 
sea. The more southern islands of the Ha- 
waiian group lay off to port far out of sight 
from the course that the Ghent set. To star- 
board, the ocean was clear now to Japan. 
Ahead, until the Ghent should begin to pick 
its way between the island groups of Polynesia, 
more than a thousand miles south, it would 
pass only a-few scattered rocks and reefs. 

Capt. Hunt, having turned the bridge over 
to the mate, sauntered down past the boy. 

‘*Left your card with the wireless stations 
here, Dick ?’’ he asked, smiling. 

Dick colored a little. ‘‘I was just going to, 
sir,’’ he replied, and went forward to a little 
cabin behind the captain’s. 

From the cabin there rose two wires that 
stretched straight to the top of the bare fore- 
mast and that then ran overhead to the mast 
abaft the big funnel. Within the cabin the 
wires connected with a telegraphic apparatus 
for sending—coils, keys, relays and transmit- 
ters; all of them bore marks of hand manufac- 
ture. Receivers that strapped over the ears, as 
in telephone apparatus, lay on the table ; under 
the table were batteries, more coils and trans- 
formers. 

With his fingers moving swiftly and skill- 
fully, Dick connected, adjusted and ‘‘tuned’’ 
the various parts of the instrument. Then he 
sat down at the table, strapped the receivers 
over his ears and listened a moment. Hearing 
nothing, he put his hand eagerly to the send- 


Ton tramp freighter Ghent, standing 
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| A violent distaste for her finery suddenly 
seized the girl. She looked at her diamond pin 
/and shuddered. She took it off abruptly and, 
| burying her face in her hands, burst into tears. 
| ‘The president shuffled the papers on his desk 
| rather loudly, and his desk chair squeaked on 
its screws for a minute before he spoke. 
‘“There, there,’’ he said at last. ‘‘It’s a hard 





| lesson, but be thankful that it came in time. I 


**T’ve never tried to, much,’’ confessed Amy. 

‘“Try it, then. Some of them are good sen- 
sible girls, worth knowing. Be friends with 
them ; don’t make them envy you.’’ 

Amy swallowed hard. Envy ! Was she guilty, 
after all? Had she unconsciously incited an- 
other girl to steal ?’’ 

‘*Was it—Mollie Rhodes?’’ she faltered. 

The president nodded gravely and turned 


have daughters of my own, and I know how | back to his desk. 


girls love pretty things. Only remember that a 


Amy walked over to the window and dabbed 


business girl must be discreet, above all things. | dismally at her eyes. 


And there is something else, Miss Douglas. Is | 
it kind to your companions, to the office girls, | 
to appear in finery that is beyond their means? | 


Does it help you to gain their friendship?’’ 





—<——_—_—_—_— 
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When at last Mr. Graves called his secretary 
back to work he tactfully disregarded the fact 
that she was a little slow in taking dictation 
and that she occasionally wiped her eyes with 





WITH A SUDDEN CRY, 
DICK SPRANG UP. 
“HONOLULU HAS 
REMEMBERED 

US, SIRI" 











the seven seas and that was rarely 
within a hundred leagues of an- 
| Other ship that carried wireless, he 
| considered it to be a waste of money 
|and space. He had let Dick install 
| his amateur outfit, but he regarded it 
| as a contrivance solely to amuse a 
| convalescent. Indeed, for the eleven 
months that Dick had been aboard the Ghent, 
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kept coming again and again. 
Straining over his key, Dick tried once 
more; then, still getting only the same 
call for help, he tore the receivers 
from his ears and rushed out on the 
deck. No one was to be seen. 
Running up the steps to the bridge, 
he found Capt. Hunt. 
“I’m getting the signal of distress from a 


ing key. Sharp staccato discharges followed as | that was all his wireless had proved to be. | ship somewhere in our zone!’’ he cried. 


he pressed the key several times in quick suc- 
cession, and at each discharge bright blue 
sparks flashed out. 

Ras-sp! Ras-sp! Ras-sp! he signaled over 
and over again, until at last he got a response. 
Then quickly, and without break, he spelled 
in the continental code: 

Operator, government station, Honolulu. This 
call comes from freight steamer Ghent just cleared 
for Australia. Have no regular or registered wire- 
less installation, but wish to inform have on board 
private apparatus capable sending about twenty 
miles, but able receive messages from powerful 
stations sometimes up to four hundred miles. If 
emergency arises requiring assistance from Ghent 
or other communication, desire to register private 

‘ call GH for this ship and state will be on watch 
for calls at intervals during voyage. 


When he went out on the deck again, the 
captain hailed him. 

‘*Saved a ship or two, Dick?’’ 

‘*T let Honolulu know they could get us for 
four hundred miles, if anyone wanted us, sir, ’’ 
Dick replied as he passed on toward the bow. 

Almost a year before, in the summer of 
1912, Dick Winton had been seriously ill with 
typhoid fever. He had pulled through, but 
the doctor told him that, instead of entering 
college, he must rest for at least a year. As 


the best means of regaining his health the | 


doctor had suggested that he spend the year on 
a vessel that sailed summer seas. So, through 
an uncle in England, Dick was introduced to 
the Clyde-built Ghent—a steady, powerful 
freighter that plied to ports in the Atlantic, 
-acifie or Indian oceans. 

‘The skipper, Hunt, was a safe man—a skill- 
ful navigator, and, in his way, a keen observer 
of peoples and ports; a reader of books, too, 
but a conservative man at heart. He looked 
upon wireless as well enough for passenger 
ships—to carry to idlers at sea the gossip of 
the land. It might also perhaps save life or 
ship in those parts of the ocean where the 
liners paced back and forth in their ‘‘lanes,’’ 
one behind another; but on a fourteen-knot 
freighter that made a living where it could on 


| Once or twice, when the steamer was within | 
/communication radius of the powerful shore | 
| Stations or when it passed the rare ships 
| that carried wireless, he had ‘‘overheard’’ or | 
picked up news that was of interest to Capt. | 
Hunt and the crew; but the greater part of | 
the time the Ghent had been out of touch with | 
any other wireless. | 
The next morning, when he came out from 
standing his watch at his instrument, he had 
a few scraps of information to pass on to the 
captain. : | 
‘“‘Honolulu was talking with the transport | 
Grant, going out to the Philippines; the station | 
on the island of Molokai—where the lepers are, | 
you know — was talking with Kauai for a 
minute after Honolulu was through. Then the | 
Gladstone, bound for New Zealand, which just | 
left Honolulu, had some personal messages that | 
Honolulu took. ’’ 
The skipper smiled, as he usually did when 
Dick volunteered his reports, and turned away. 
““S. O. S. 1’? The incoming message spelled 
itself clearly, unmistakably in the receivers 
over Dick’s ears. ‘‘S. O. S. !’? It came quickly, 
nervously again. ‘‘S. O. S. !’’ the international 
| call for help at sea! | 
In his excitement Dick jumped up and bent. 
| over his instrument. Outside, the blackness of 
| midnight spread over the Pacific. The Ghent’s 
| masthead light gave a yellow glow above and 
forward. A heavy sea was running; the Ghent, 
| With little more than half a cargo, rolled and 
tossed wildly. 
| Rasp! Ra-sp! Rasp! The blue spark from 
| Dick’s batteries crackled as it jumped across | 
| the tiny spark gap. Rasp! Rasp! He rattled 
out his acknowledgment of the distress signal. 
But when he listened, there came again the 
| three short, nervous dots—the three longer 
dashes—the three dots again: ‘‘S. O. S. !?? 
| ‘*They didn’t get me!’’ Dick whispered to 
| himself, and with his lips tight set he sent 
his weak spark across the spark gap again. 
| **S. O. S. 1’? The same quick, nervous call 





‘*Distress !’’? The captain caught hold of the 
boy to calm him. ‘‘From what ship? Where?’’ 

‘*That’s what I can’t find out, sir! I can get 
her signals; I can get signals up to four hun- 
dred miles sometimes, you know, sir; but they 
can’t get my answers. My batteries can carry 
only twenty miles. I’ve answered three times, 
but they don’t hear. I just get ‘S. O. S.!’ the 
general call for help. ’’ 

The captain gazed round in the blackness; 
then, after speaking to the mate, he turned 
back to Dick. 

‘*T’ll go down to your cabin with you,’’ he 
said. 

He watched quietly while the boy strapped 
the receivers over his ears. 

‘Do you still get it?’’ the captain asked. 

‘Yes, sir! ‘S. O. S.’ Will you listen your- 
self??? He put the receivers to the captain’s 
ears. ‘‘ You can hear it, can’t you—three short, 
three long, three short! That’s ‘S. O. S.’—in 


_ the continental code. ’’ 


‘*You’ve answered in that code?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. I know that as well as ordinary 
Morse. I’ve had no difficulty in being under- 
stood in both. It’s not my sending that’s to 
blame, I’m sure.’’ 

‘*They won’t send anything more than this 
call for distress, till they get some answer ?’’ 

‘*Probably not, sir,’? Dick replied, as he 
tried his spark again. 


‘“Then what ship with wireless could it be??? : 


‘*The Gladstone, bound for New Zealand, 
was talking with Honolulu only last night, sir! 
She’s somewhere between us and Hono—’’ 

He bent forward, listening. 

‘*Tt’s not the Gladstone!’’ he cried. ‘‘The 
Gladstone is answering the call now herself! 
The ship’s got the Gladstone and is telling 
them who she is and where. ”’ 

‘*She’s replying to the Gladstone?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. The Gladstone’s got a regular 
installation, of course, and so she’s reached 


| them. The ship sending the ‘S. O. S.’ is the 


steamship Aukland, for Honolulu from New 
Zealand, on reef reckoned latitude 8.57 N., 
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a damp ball of a handkerchief. And when she 
left that afternoon the president nodded a 
courteous good night that greatly comforted 
the girl. 

The next day at noon Phebe Robertson 

looked up from her typewriting machine in 
some surprise. Miss Douglas stood beside her, 
but such an amazingly friendly, smiling Miss 
Douglas! : 
. ‘*Would you mind,’’? Amy was saying, as she 
buttoned the jacket of her plain blue suit, ‘‘if 
I go to lunch with you? I want to tell you 
about all the pictures and things I saw in 
Chicago. ’’ 

‘* Mind! ’’ exclaimed Phoebe. *‘ Of course 
not! I should love to go.’”’ 


me 
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longitude 163.40 W. Drove on submerged reef 
full speed a few minutes ago! Unable to get 
off with own engines. Heavy swell constantly 
driving them farther and farther on rocks and 
scraping bottom out. They say that, if the 
Gladstone cannot bring them help within a 
couple of hours, they will not be able to float, 
even if they get off.’’ 

‘*‘Aukland 8.57 N. 163.40 W.’’ The captain 
scribbled down the position. ‘‘That’s a bare 
thirty miles from us. Where’s the Gladstone?’’ 

‘““They’re replying now that they’re three 
hundred miles off; but they are coming full 
speed |’? 

‘Twenty hours away af least! If the Auk- 
land’s pounding on a reef, she’ll be gone long 
before the Gladstone can get to them. Tell 
them that you’ve heard them and that we’re 
coming !?? 

Sliding open the door of the cabin, the cap- 
tain hurried to the bridge to give his orders. 
As Dick volleyed his weak spark across the 
spark gap, he felt the Ghent change its course. 

** Aukland,’’ he signaled, ‘‘steamship Ghent, 
probably within thirty miles of your position, 
coming full speed to your aid !’’ 

But, as he listened, he knew that his bat- 
teries still were far short of power to reach 
the vessel on the rocks. Instead of response to 
his signal, he heard the Aukland signaling 
again to the Gladstone, three hundred miles 
away. 

‘*You got them?’’ the captain asked, as he 
reéntered the cabin. 

“*No, Gir.”? ; 

‘*Then what are you getting?”’ 

‘““The Aukland’s signals to the Gladstone. 
They are saying that it’s impossible to launch 
lifeboats safely in the surf that’s breaking over 
the reef.’’ 

‘*Tell them not to try it if they can last two 
hours. If they can hold together that long, 
we can reach them. ’’ 

Dick obediently tried his spark again, but 
the captain himself now felt the weakness of 
the little rasping current from the storage bat- 
teries. ; 

‘*Tf we only had a dynamo and regular in- 
stallation!’’? Dick cried. 

‘*It wouldn’t help us to reach them any 
sooner,’’ the captain muttered. 

“No, sir, but We could at least let them 
know that we’re coming; they know already 
that they can’t hope for anything from the 
Gladstone. They may try to launch their boats 
before we get to them.’’ 

He listened intently for a moment. 

‘*The Gladstone is telling them that we—the 
steamship Ghent—must be somewhere near 
them now, but that we have no wireless in- 
stallation.’’ 

‘*What does the Aukland say ?’’ 

‘*That they’re going to abandon ship at the 
first favorable opportunity. They think there’s 
no chance of getting us since we have no 
wireless. ’’ 

‘*Can’t you tell them yet that we have one 
—that we have heard them and are coming?”’ 

Dick tried again and again, but in vain. 

‘*T couldn’t hope for more than twenty miles 
under good conditions, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘ I 
couldn’t reach more than fifteen at most to- 
night. ’’ 

With his teeth set and his hands clenched, 
he sat listening. 

“The Aukland’s saying that they’re putting 
their people into their boats!’’ he exclaimed 
suddenly. ‘‘ There’s a little lull, and they think 
perhaps they can get their boats clear.’’ 

‘“*But if they can hold together an hour 
longer, we may get them off safe—the Aukland 
itself. ’? 

‘* Yes, sir, but they can’t know we are 
coming. ’’ 

Capt. Hunt rose helplessly. He was leaving 
the cabin when, with a sudden ery, Dick 
sprang up and stood still, listening, with his 
receiver strapped over his ears. The eaptain 
whirled. 

‘*What is it?’’ he asked eagerly. 

‘*Honolulu has remembered us, sir!’’ 

‘*Honolulu? What do you mean by that?’’ 

‘*] mean, sir, that the Gladstone messages 
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have been heard in Honolulu. They go three 
hundred miles this way to the Aukland, so 
of course they go back a long way toward 
the Hawaiians. The government station at 
Honolulu has picked them up, and they re- 
membered us. ’” 

‘*UJs?”? 

‘Yes, sir. That we have installation on 
board. They’ve told the Gladstone, and now the 
Gladstone is telling the Aukland this: ‘Freight 
steamship Ghent, probably within few miles of 
your present position, has on board amateur 
wireless instaliation, operated by a boy. He 
reported upon leaving Honolulu that he would 
be on watch at intervals during voyage. Try 
to get him. He registered with us, call ‘‘GH’’ ; 
as he is amateur, signal slowly to him. He 
used continental code communicating with 
Honolulu.’ ’’ 

‘Then what’s that?’’ 

Capt. Hunt gripped Dick’s arm. The blood 
coursed through the boy: as he listened. 

‘‘The Aukland acknowledging, sir, and 
calling us. ‘GH’ is coming in, sir. They are 
giving our call, ‘GH.’ ‘GH’ for the Ghent.’’ 





He clattered down upon his key to acknowl- 
edge the call, but still his current was short 
of the Aukland. 

-***GH! GH!’ They’re still sending our 
eall!’? Dick cried. ‘‘ Now they’re spelling 
slowly to me, what they’ve already told the 
Gladstone. They know that an amateur instal- 
lation can usually receive farther than it can 
send, so they’ve put off launching their boats 
on the chance that we are getting their signals 
and are coming. ’’ 

For a quarter of an hour Dick worked his | 
key at intervals of a few seconds—with no 
result. The captain hovered anxiously near 
him. At last with a cry of exultation the boy 
tore the receivers from his ears and, bending 
eagerly forward, rattled out his message on 
the key. 

**T’ve got them, sir!’’ he cried. ‘I’ve reached 
them—they hear us, they know we are coming 
in time to save them!’’ 

The sturdy Ghent beat its way forward into 
the blackness ahead. Soon the lights of the 
Aukland appeared ; they grew larger and larger 
in the darkness. With all the passengers and 


still hanging from the davits, the Aukland 
fought with engines reversed against the push 
and pound of the surf that was trying to drive 
it farther and farther upon the reef. The Ghent 
carried a cable to the stern of the stranded 
| ship, and with the pull of its engines was able 
foot by foot to get the Aukland off. 

The bulkhead doors of the Aukland had held 
the water from the sections of the hull that 
were ‘still uninjured; the vessel floated, and 
five days later, with the Ghent in close attend- 
| ance, reached the harbor of Honolulu. 
college down to the great steel mast that marks 
the land station of the wireless, which com- 





NAPOLEON AND ay ELN GTON 


OTH Napoleon and Wellington were pre- . 
B eminently the children of their time and |E 


of their race. Born in the same year, 


1769, they each came of a family that, although |p 


not noble, belonged to the patrician order. 
Pride of family, pride of race and patriotism 


characterized them and dowered them with. i 


the toughness that prevailed over countless 
obstacles. But, whereas Arthur Wesley, or 
Wellesley, —either spelling is correct, —from the 
time of his birth at Dublin underwent a normal 
development,—school at Eton, then at Brus- 
sels, and a commission in the army in 1787,— 
Napoleon Bonaparte, born at Ajaccio in Cor- 
sica, was soon sent to France and received a 
schooling on which he looked back with dis- 
gust. Wesley was deemed by his mother a dull 
and stupid boy. Certainly nothing showed his 
ability until the crisis in the campaigns of 
1802-3 in India. 

Bonaparte’s early life drew out his faculties 
of quick resolve and determined opposition. 
Hatred of the privileged classes made him a 
democrat before the Revolution, and in its 
course he was tossed to and fro; he nearly lost 
his head along with the Robespierrists after 
their fall in July, 1794. Borne aloft by fortune 
in the civil strifes at Paris in September, 1795, 
he in the next spring became commander of 
the French army about to invade Italy. Thus, 
the whirligig of events no less than his fervid 
southern nature made him a creature of ex- 
tremes, a stormy petrel of politics and war, 
welcoming democracy both as a rational creed 
and as a harbinger of fame. 


NAPOLEON’S ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


[: the campaign of 1796 in less than eight- 
een months he conquered Italy, compelled 
Austria to sue for peace and captured the 
imagination of the French people. This stormy 
career, fertile in surprises, favored the rise of 
a gifted and resolute youth, and quickly made 
Bonaparte a dashing leader, but also an un- 
scrupulous adventurer—witness his betrayal of 
the Venetian Republic to Austria at the end of 
the campaign in which he had promised to free 
Italy. During its course he several times defied 
the French government, but by sating his army 
with glory and plunder he won it for his own 
‘cause and thus escaped the consequences of 
disobedience. Everything favored the growth 
of egotism, for which he had always been re- 
markable; and that vice appeared glaringly 
when he ordered the condign punishment of 
the city of Pavia and neighboring villages, 
which had resisted the French plunderers. 
That he, an Italian by origin, should have 
ordered the punishment of those Italians who 
had only defended their homes argues a degree 
of injustice and cruelty unworthy of a young 
conqueror. 

Although not enriching himself by the pil- 
lage of north and central Italy,—his pride 
forbade that,—he allowed his army and the 
contractors who supplied it to sweep bare the 
museums, and finally wrote to the French 
government that, with the exception of some 
masterpieces at Rome and Naples, they would 
soon have at Paris nearly all the art treasures 
of the Peninsula. From the shrine at Loreto 
he took treasure worth a million francs, but 
regretfully announced that the statue of the 
Madonna was of wood! The rising of the men 
of Verona, later on, must have shown him the 
evils of widespread pillage ; and before landing 
in Egypt in the summer of 1798 he strictly 
forbade his men to plunder the land. 

These brilliant campaigns in Italy and the 


Orient revealed to the world a man who had a | 


soaring imagination and equal powers of or- 
ganization and execution, and who was utterly 
without scruples as to the means by which he 
won his triumphs. Not only Austria but the 
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people of Italy and the French government 
feared that youth of twenty-seven years; and 
their fear partly accounts for sending him away 
to Egypt, whence they hoped he would not 
return. 

How tame by comparison are the early rec- 
ords of Arthur Wesley! We know next to 
nothing of his experiences during the luckless 
campaign of the British in Flanders, except 
his later confession that he learned how not 
to do things, and that he saw there the need 
of supervising everything in person. There, 
then, the tongue-tied youth laid the basis of 
his future fame. Hard work and strict devotion 
to duty—virtues then rare among British offi- 
cers—were the qualities that insured his rise. 

Not until 1803, when, with five thousand 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


FROM THE PAINTING BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 


men, he advanced across a stream 
and drove a superior force of 
Marathas from their strong position at Assaye, 
did he show his stern resolve and unconquer- 
able dash. At Argaum, shortly after, his 
courage and inspiring example rallied three 
Sepoy regiments that were giving way under 
a heavy fire. He it was who won the day, and 
who compelled the warlike Marathas to make 


peace. 

Those facts are little known, first, because 
they happened in India, and second, because 
Wesley was a man of few words, who never 
advertised himself. Bonaparte’s exploits be- 
came household words in France because of 
the rhetorical skill with which he dressed 


them up, not only in his bulletins, but in | 


subsequent recitals, and finally in his mem- 
oirs dictated at St. Helena. The silent Eng- 


lishman uttered only one phrase that his} 


countrymen remember; namely, the order at 
Waterloo—'‘ Up, Guards, and at ’em!’’ And he 
himself afterwards denied that he had said it. 

With that reticence contrast the number of 
famous phrases coined by Bonaparte. Thus, 
to his men near the Pyramids, when awaiting 
the charge of the Mameluke horsemen: ‘‘Sol- 
diers! Remember that forty centuries look 
down on you from the height of those Pyra- 
mids.’’ So again to Gen. Lauriston and the 





troops charged to invade England in 1805: 
‘*Death is nothing ; but to live vanquished and 
without glory is to die every day.’’ And then, 
before the Waterloo campaign: ‘‘Soldiers! We 
have forced marches to make, battles to fight, 
dangers to encounter, but with constancy the 
victory will be ours. ... For every French- 
man of courage the moment has come to con- 
quer or die.’’ 

Such words appealed to the imaginative 
French, and they did not much resent the final 
sentence just quoted even when Napoleon fled 
from Waterloo and left his Imperial Guard to 
perish. Indeed, on two previous occasions he 
had left French armies when the enterprise 
had failed—in Egypt in 1799, and near the end 
of the Moscow campaign of 1812. No other 
leader put the fidelity of his troops to-a test so 
severe; and the fact that they rallied to him 
proves his magical hold over them. They gave 
him that dog-like devotion because they ad- 
mired his genius, which had led them so often 
to victory, and because he wisely mixed strict 
discipline with opportune laxity in the matter 
of booty and with occasional touches of jovial 
comradeship such as soldiers love. 

It is-an essential part of the great warrior’s 
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NAPOLEON I 


FROM THE PAINTING BY PAUL ODELAROCHE 


troops. Grant and Lee possessed that power ; but 
Napoleon possessed it more than any leader. 
Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Turenne, Marlborough—all yield the 
palm to him in that respect. Wellington—he 
gained that title in 1809 after. Talavera—once 
paid a generous tribute to him; he said that the 
| presence of Napoleon at the head of a French 
army was worth forty thousand additional 
men to them, because he suited them so exactly. 


THE STERN COMMANDER 


HE British had as much confidence in 
Wellington as the French had in Napo- 

| leon, but the British leader never aroused 
| affection or enthusiasm. The ‘‘dull boy’’ be- 
came a hard and cold man. Perhaps his long 
service in the East made him more callous—an 
effect that it certainly had on Bonaparte; but 
whatever be the cause of Wellington’s hard- 
ness, it was disagreeably evident. He kept his 
officers at arm’s length, and administered sharp 
rebukes for any mistake or omission. On the 
rank and file Wellington was always severe, 
and did not hesitate to order five hundred, six 
hundred or seven hundred lashes for offenses. 
Much can be said in favor of his strictness. 





the crew still on deck and with the lifeboats | 





When to-day Dick goes from his room in| 


The troops needed a stern commander ; and he 
did much to protect the peasantry of Spain 
and of the south of France in 1814, where the 
orderliness of his army soon predisposed the 
peasants in favor of the allied cause. 

Thus Wellington, however disagreeable and 
uninspiring his demeanor, pursued a policy 
that meant far less suffering for the populace 
and far less wastage to the army itself. Napo- 
leon gradually let customs creep in that gave 
free play to pillage. He early adopted the motto 
of a French military writer, Guibert, that war 
must support war ; and often his resolve to steal 
a march on the enemy led him to press forward 


| at a pace with which the supply service could 


municates with ships within a radius of one | 
thousand miles, he finds registered among the | 
freighters carrying wireless, and therefore | marching; the men said that he made war no 
among the ships to be called when there is| longer by their arms, but by their legs. He 
trouble upon the sea, the steamship Ghent, | could maintajn that speed in moving his armies 
Capt. Nicholas Hunt, with registered call, | only by living on the country, and, even so, 
‘‘GH,’? and recorded as carrying complete |some of the French columns that inclosed 
dynamo installation, capable of calling and | Mack’s army at Ulm were nearly starving. 

receiving messages up to three hundred miles. | 








not keep up. He won the Italian campaigns of 
1796-7 and 1800, and also the marvelous cam- 
paign of Ulm (1805), by extraordinarily quick 


Not until the tide turned in 1813-4 did the 
weak side of those tactics appear. Then the 
peasantry everywhere rose against the French, 
who themselves were demoralized by customs 
formerly so conducive to rapid success. The 
emperor also became careless about the supply 
of provisions, even when they were badly 
needed, as in 1813. The Saxon colonel, Odele- 
ben, says that the emperor was then chiefly 
occupied with mathematical and geographical 
calculations and gave little thought to questions 
of supply. Such carelessness made for disaster, 
which came in the battles of October 16-19 
round Leipzig. 

Very different was the conduct of Wellington. 
Supplies for his army were his first thought; 
and only by careful organization and foresight 
did he succeed in that difficult task of changing 
the base of supply from Lisbon to the Biscay 
ports of Spain during the Vitoria campaign of 
1813. His success and the failure of Napoleon 
that year was largely a victory of sound meas- 
ures over unsound measures. Indeed, viewing 
their campaigns more generally, it is clear 
that Napoleon excelled in a dashing offensive, 
Wellington in a stubborn defensive. 


TWO KINDS OF STRATEGY 


"Te conditions of the time as well as 
their characters decided the difference 
of their tactics. Napoleon, gifted with 
soaring ambition and an exuberant fancy, 
warred in his youth against weak and totter- 
ing states unable to resist the rush of myriad 
forces marshaled by Revolutionary France. 
Genius, enthusiasm, numbers—all counseled a 
bold offensive, which was not stayed until it 
confronted the lines of Cadiz and Torres 
Vedras in the southwest and the dogged 
tenacity of the Muscovites in the northeast. 

Wellington, cautious and phlegmatic by na- 
ture, was charged by the British government 
to do his best with some forty thousand men 
to help the undisciplined levies of Spain and 
Portugal. Doomed to act in conjunction with 
quarrelsome and faction-ridden allies, he had 
perforce to weigh every step and to count a 
dearly-won victory as a defeat. 

Napoleon boasted that with a stamp of his 
foot he could raise another army, and that his 
military income was 100,000 men a year. The 
duke knew that if he lost a tenth of that num- 
ber a jealous House of Commons would clamor 
for his recall, as indeed a considerable faction 
did in spite of his almost uniform success. 

Considering the scanty support that Welling- 
ton received from England, and the nagging 
interference of his Spanish allies that he had 
to contend with, his task was the most diffi- 
cult that a great leader ever successfully per- 
formed during a similar length of time. In 
those six years (1808-13) he broke the power 
of Napoleon and made possible the great events 
of 1813-14 in Central Europe and France. He 
is the prince of defensive commanders. Since 


panoply that he should call forth | his time only two men deserve to be compared 
the unbounded devotion of his | 


with him—Lee and Joffre. 

Let us briefly compare Napoleon and Welling- 
ton as strategists. The strong point of the 
emperor was his power of concentrating efforts 
on one all-important line of advance. That is 
the essential part of strategy—to choose on 
what line you will advance, and to mislead 
your enemy as to that advance and its objective. 
The best examples are Napoleon’s rush at 
Mantua in 1796, at Alessandria (in Piedmont) 
in 1800, at Ulm in 1805 and at Berlin in 1806. 
Thenceforth the campaigns became more dif- 
fuse and therefore less decisive; but he himself 


| considered that his advance on Moscow in 1812, 


with a feint toward Petrograd, was among his 
finest achievements. In all those cases Napoleon 
had an initial superiority of force that enabled 
him to arrange part of his troops so as to mis- 
lead the enemy, and thereby to deal a deadly 
thrust where it was not expected. The crossing 
of the Alps in May-June, 1800, and the march 
against the communications of the Austrians 
in Piedmont form the most dramatic and de- 
cisive examples of Napoleon’s strategy. 

In that sphere Wellington is inferior to the 
emperor. The duke, however, never had an 
adequate force until the campaign of 1813. But 
when Napoleon’s misplaced obstinacy lost half 
a million men in Russia, the allies had a fair 
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chance everywhere, including Spain ; and Wel- | shaken community and brought order and bril- | commanders; and there Wellington may chal- 
lington showed that he could strike quick and | liance out of chaos. The duke’s efforts to stay | lenge comparison; for, although he matured 

| Parliamentary Reform in 1830-2 are ludicrous | slowly, he and his system of warfare endured 
| by comparison. I have compared the men as | better than the Corsican and his system. 


hard, along the one line where great results 
could be attained; namely, the road from the 
north of Portugal, through Salamanca and 
Vitoria to the Pyrenees. His choice was cor- 
rect, and his conduct of the campaign was 
Napoleonic in vigor; it ended with the timely 
blow at Vitoria just before all the French 
forces reunited at that essential point. The 
great military historian, Napier,—a fervent 
admirer of Napoleon,—thus sums up the 
duke’s exploit: 

‘In this campaign of six weeks, Wellington 
marched with 100,000 men six hundred miles, 
passed six great rivers, gained one decisive 
battle, invested two fortresses and drove 120,000 
veteran troops from Spain.’’ 

Surely, none of Napoleon’s achievements 
surpassed that. 

Tactics means the disposition and handling 
of troops on a field of battle. It therefore im- 
plies smaller movements than those that pertain 
to strategy. Here again 
Wellington was generally 
condemned to the defen- 
sive; and it must be re- 
membered that, when the 
musket carried accurately 
only about a hundred 
yards and field artillery 
only about a mile, the 
defensive was far weaker 
than it now is. The devel- 
opment of the rifle, the 
machine gun and aircraft 
has told enormously in 
favor of the defense ; but 
when scouting was done 
by horsemen, and when 
the assailants could come 
up within a short dis- 
tance without encounter- 
ing heavy musketry, they 
had an enormous advan- 
tage. That told in favor 
of the French, who, up 
to 1813, always were in 
superior force; and their 
confidence led them to 
adopt a costly habit of 
attack; namely, in dense 
columns, often supported 
by lines three-deep in the 
intervals. Sometimes, as 
in the advance of D’Er- 
lon’s corps at Waterloo, 
they came on in heavy 
columns, unsupported by 
intervening lines; and 
they hoped to batter in 
the defense by theircrush- 
ing weight. 

Those tactics succeeded 
nearly everywhere until 
Wellington demonstrated the superiority of the 
formation in line. Drawing up his force behind 
a ridge, or where his reserves could be con- 
cealed, he trusted to the superiority of fire that 
the line has over the dense column. The inner 
part of the column cannot fire; and the whole 
presents an easy target for cannon and mus- 
ketry. A line two-deep could generally beat off 
the attack of twice or thrice its numbers ar- 
ranged in columns. Moreover, through the line 
cavalry could easily advance to assail the col- 
umns when they were disordered; that move 
was effected with masterly skill and crushing 
effect by the thousand sabres of the Union Bri- 
gade against D’Erlon’s columns at Waterloo. 

That is perhaps the best example of the 
duke’s tactics of arranging a thin line behind 
@ crest and hedge, and trusting to its steady 
fire to break up the columns unti) the cavalry 
could pounce on them. On the morning of the 
Battle of Waterloo, so well had Wellington 
concealed his main force behind the crest that 
some French generals remarked that it was 
going to be a Spanish battle. Except for his 
caution and for the recklessness of Napoleon’s 
attacks in heavy columns at all points, Waterloo 
would have been a French victory long before 
the Prussians came up. 

That Napoleon at Waterloo should have per- 
sisted in massed attacks against a position that 
exactly suited the British defense is a remark- 
able proof of his obstinacy and of his contempt 
for ‘‘the Sepoy general,’’ whom he there met 
for the first time. Here we touch on the chief 


difference between the two men. A long suc- 


cession of triumphs had made the opinionated 
Napoleon overconfident ; and on June 18, 1815, 
he refused to take advice from Soult and others 
who knew Wellington’s tactics. Those who 
have studied the Waterloo campaign most care- 
fully are in general agreement that the emperor 
lost it owing to his own rashness and to his 
dependence on Ney and Grouchy, who had 
no tactical skill or insight. 

Napoleon loved battles; and from the begin- 
ning he put all his fire and energy into them. 
At the end of most of his battles he was as 
fresh as at the start, and organized the pursuit 
with an energy that Wellington’s prudence and 
paucity of men forbade him to emulate. 

There, then, we must leave these commanders, 
each unsurpassed in his own sphere. Napoleon 
had by far the wider nature. He was a states- 
man, a thinker, an orator; the duke was not. 
Napoleon curbed a revolution, consolidated a 
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KC iene te slept little that 1G q 
night. The next morning she 

started out anew. While she lay 

awake she had conceived a plan that seemed 
to promise relief. It was a sort of scheme of 
superfluous credits. Hereafter she would pre- 
pare perfectly every lesson in every subject. 
She would strive to have every subsequent 
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BUT THAT NIGHT BEFORE SHE WENT TO BED SHE DECIDED 


TO SETTLE ANY SUSPICION 


examination mark as nearly perfect as mortal 
girl could have it; and thus she would lay up 
extra credjts until at the end of the three years 
she would have more than enough to cover 
the chemistry even if she rated that as zero. 
Then, when she should be a senior, she would 
perhaps be allowed to take the probationers’ 
first examination over again.- After which, 
might she not again feel square with the world? 

Reasoning so specious did not perhaps carry 
far; but the change in Kathleen was remark- 
able. Her restlessness and uneasy conscience 
forced her to concentrate her mind on her work. 
When she had once learned to apply herself, 
she enjoyed her studies thoroughly. She found 
real pleasure in keeping notes neatly and ac- 
curately. She rose quickly to the front rank in 
everything—anatomy, physiology, principles 
of nursing, food values ; she outdistanced all the 
others of the class in those and other studies. 

Furthermore, her work in the wards, which 
had been good from the beginning, improved 
materially. Striving to forget herself for the 
sake of her own peace of mind, she forgot 
herself in a better way. Her interest in others 
became unselfish ; she desired to be of service. 
A new sympathy for sorrow and suffering re- 
placed the callousness of her youthful egotism. 

Before the period of probation came to a close, 
five members of the class were dropped. Six 
others left at the end of the period. With the 
formal note announcing her acceptance, Kath- 
leen received a personal note of congratulation 
from the superintendent, which in other cir- 
cumstances would have filled her with delight. 
As it was, it only added to her bitterness. She 
wrote to her mother merely that she had been 
accepted. If only Kathleen had merited the per- 
sonal word, how gladly she would have sent it, 
and how gladly her mother would have read it. 

Mrs, Rawdon sent back a sweet little note 
that was even harder for Kathleen to bear. 
Her mother’s letters were now the most pre- 
cious things in the girl’s life—as well as the 
most painful. Every letter seemed to bring 
the two nearer to each other—and yet to in- 
crease the height of the barrier between them. 
But the letters were, after all, Kathleen’s 
solace and sustenance; for weeks she almost 
lived on them. 

Then suddenly the letters from Mrs. Rawdon 
seemed to change. They were sweet and bright 
and cheerful ; they related the little daily events 
of the household as minutely and interestingly 
as ever, but somehow there was a difference. 
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ized them vanished. Again it became the 
correspondence between the mother at home 
and the daughter at school—not the intercourse 
of dear friends, as it had been for those few 
months. 

The change was actual and it followed a visit 
that Mrs. Rawdon made to New York in the 
late spring. She had been 
summoned thither to sign 
certain documents and to 
make the final arrange- 
ments for giving over her 
husband’s business into 
the hands of a firm to 
whom she had succeeded 
in selling it after Dick’s 
illness had made it impos- 
sible for her to keep on 
with it. 

On a fair, warm day in 
early June, she was wait- 
ing for the New York 
express at a junction 
twenty - five miles from 
home. As she walked up 
and down the platform 
before the station her 
thoughts were busy with 
home affairs. She had left 
Dick in thecareof a nurse 
whom she had engaged 
for the few days that she 
would be away. He was in 
the charge of Dr. Blake, 
the family physician, and 
Dr. Peabody, his assist- 
ant, who had had recent 
special experience in a 
hospital with cases of the 
dread disease that had 
prostrated Dick. One side 
of the boy was wholly 
paralyzed from the waist 
down, and the other side 
partly ; but sensation was 
returning to one arm and 
one leg, and much was 
to be hoped for. 

Dick himself expected 
to be sitting in a chair by the end of summer, 
and even talked of returning to school in the 
fall with crutches for help. Of course he was 
over-sanguine; but a secret purpose cheered 
the mother’s journey. She believed that Dick 
would be encouraged by the sight of a wheel 
chair, and even though it might be months 
before he could use it she meant to get him one 
in New York and to take it back with her. 
The forty dollars that she had saved for the 
chair meant sacrifice indeed. 

As a train pulled in from the other side of 
the station, a bent little woman alighted, whom 
Mrs. Rawdon at first took to be very old. Upon 
nearer inspection, however, she saw that the 
woman was probably not much her senior, 
although toil had bent her back and left lines 
almost like those of age upon her thin face. 
She entered the stuffy station, but kept coming 
to the door to gaze anxiously up and down the 
track with her faded blue eyes; she grasped 
her shabby hand bag as if she had expected to 
have it snatched from her at any moment. 

A train from New York came in, and the 
woman hastened toward it.‘‘New York, please, 
sir??? Mrs. Rawdon heard her ask the con- 
ductor; but he was helping a hurrying throng 
off the train and did not hear her. After re- 
peating her question vainly, she boarded the 
train. Mrs. Rawdon hurried after her. 

‘“* That train goes to Oxford and farther 
north,’’ she explained. 

Standing on the platform of the car, the little 
woman wrung her hands. 

“‘Oh, I’ve just come from that way !’’ she 
cried. ‘‘I want to go to New York.’’ 

Mrs. Rawdon helped her off. 

“I’m going to New York, too,’’ she said. 
‘*Come, and we’ll wait together for the train. ’’ 

Mrs. Rawdon went with her into the little 
station. When the New York train came in, 
she helped her on and shared a seat with her. 

The stranger was dressed in a black silk 
waist of a bygone fashion, and a thick woolen 
skirt. Her rusty little bonnet was suited to a 
person twenty years older; but everything 
about her was scrupulously neat, and when her 
nervousness had subsided and she sat, with her 
cotton-gloved hands folded in front of her, gaz- 
ing out of the window, Mrs. Rawdon saw that 
there was something sweet and true in her face. 

She came, evidently, from far up in the coun- 
try. She must always have worked hard, at 
least since her young girlhood, and Mrs. 
Rawdon correctly guessed that she was the 
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wife of a farmer and the mother of a large 
family. The woman explained that she had not 
traveled for twenty-five years, and asked Mrs. 
Rawdon about finding an address in New York, 
which was scribbled on a card that she took 
from her bag. 

Mrs. Rawdon tried to do for this stranger 
all the little things that Mr. Rawdon had done 
to make traveling easy for her when they had 
gone away together, and the little woman re- 
sponded wonderfully. Her eyes brightened; 
she told Mrs. Rawdon that her name was 
Adams; she seemed to see new interest in the 
passing landscape, and even found voice to 
make little remarks about windmills or corn- 
fields or ‘‘sightly’’ houses. But when they drew 
nearer the city she grew nervous again. Mrs. 
Rawdon tried to reassure her by saying that it 
would still be early when they reached the city, 
and by promising to put her into a carriage 
that would take her to the address she gave. 

‘*T can’t help worrying about my daughter, 
ma’am,’’ said Mrs. Adams. ‘‘You see, she’s 
sick, and they’ve sent for me. I don’t think she 
knows it and—maybe she won’t be glad to see 
me, though she thinks everything of her ma.’’ 

‘‘Oh, she’ll be glad to see you!’’ said Mrs. 
Rawdon warmly. 

‘* She’s a good girl, Minnie is,’’ said the 
other, ‘‘but she’s sort of proud—having a hard 
time’s made her so. You see, she wanted to be 
a nurse and went to a school for it, but the first 
she knew she was told to leave. She came home 
and—folks were mean about it to her. Even 
her pa wasn’t very kind to her. One night 
Minnie came to me and cried—said as how she 
would kill herself if it wasn’t forme. The next 
morning she was gone. I got one letter from 
her saying she was in New York, but not tell- 
ing where, and nothing more till I got this 
letter from her landlady saying she was sick.’’ 

From that moment Mrs. Rawdon assumed 
full charge of Mrs. Adams. Her own engage- 
ment was for the next day; so as soon as they 
reached the city she drove directly to a shop 
with her and bought for the little woman a 
pretty shirt waist, black and white, a black 
silk skirt, an attractive hat with flowers and a 
brim, and a pair of silk gloves. Then she left 
her to put them on at her room in the hotel 
while she went to find the daughter and to 
learn the true state of things. 

Her suspicions were justified. She learned 
that the girl, unable to get work and at the 
end of her resources, had tried, after being two 
days without food, to commit suicide by taking 
poison. She had left a note on her table that 
gave her mother’s address. When the landlady 
had found the girl unconscious she had sent at 
once for Mrs. Adams. But Minnie had recov- 
ered under the physician’s care, and Mrs. 
Rawdon found her dressed, although lying on 
her bed and very weak. 

Before Mrs. Rawdon returned home two 
days later, she had not only finished the busi- 
ness that had brought her to New York,—with 
the exception of buying the wheel chair, —but 
had set poor Minnie Adams on her feet again, 
and sent her mother home a happy woman. 

One of Mrs. Rawdon’s girlhood friends was 
connected with a large hospital in the city, 
and through her she got a place for Minnie 
Adams as attendant in the out-patient depart- 
ment. It was not of course like being a nurse, 
but she would be an assistant to nurses, and 
she had had enough training to entitle her to 
wages from the start. Further, she would have 
a comfortable home and pleasant companions. 

It was nothing to Mrs. Rawdon that she had 
spent for the Adamses all the money that she 
had intended for the wheel chair; but in an- 
other way she had received a terrible blow. 

In her first talk with Minnie, Mrs. Rawdon 
had learned that the girl had entered the same 
training school to which Kathleen had gone. 
Thinking that Minnie would be more open 
with her and that it would be easier for the 
girl if she did not know that her visitor was 
Kathleen’s stepmother, Mrs. Rawdon had not 
given the girl her name and had asked Mrs. 
Adams not to divulge it. 

On the day when she was taking her train 
for home, Mrs. Rawdon called at the lodging 
house to say good-by. Minnie was full of spirits 
and full of gratitude to the stranger whom she 
thought so beautiful. In her endeavor to ex- 
press what she felt, Minnie tried to show that 
it had not been wholly her fault that she had 
failed at the training school. 

‘*You know I think it was that chemistry 
examination that threw me out,’’ said Minnie, 
after enumerating the obstacles she had en- 
countered. ‘‘I had studied it hard right along, 
but it was awfully hard for me, mostly on 
account of the spelling. Spelling never came 
easy to me; and I guess I studied up the words 
too hard, for I never got so mixed. I’d geta 
word wrong, and it wouldn’t look right, and 
then the sense of things got so mixed up I 
didn’t know what I was at. I put K for chlo- 
rine and F for phosphorus and S for sodium, 
and of course they didn’t come out straight in 
a reaction. You know, I was afraid I’d do just 
that. I had a good mind to write some of the 
signs that bothered me on the hem of my hand- 
kerchief. I almost wish now I had.’’ 

‘*Oh, no, Minnie!’? cried Mrs. Rawdon. 
‘‘Why, that would have been—dishonorable !’’ 

‘Well, but just on account of ma—not to 
have disappointed her so?’’ said Minnie. 
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‘¢‘ Never in the world! That would have 
given your mother real cause for sorrow.’’ 

‘‘Well, then, what do you think of this? One 

of the girls copied a whole slew of figures and 


signs on the inside of her cuffs and wrote them 


down from there on to her paper as fast as she 
could write. I sat cornerwise from her and saw 
her as plain. And she wasn’t like me. She was 
smart. Things came easy to her, though I guess 
she didn’t study much, she was so popular. 
The teachers liked her, too, just because she 
was handsome and witty and all that. She had 
dark auburn hair, you know, and red cheeks 
and brown eyes with sort of streaks in ’em, 
and she must have been rich, because when she 
went out she wore a green corduroy suit 
trimmed with fur.’’ 

Mrs. Rawdon looked at her watch. ‘‘I must 
go,’’? she said. ‘‘I’ll stop at your mother’s 
room to say good-by. Good-by, Minnie; good 
luck to you, and God bless you, my dear.’’ 

‘*Oh, you’ve been so lovely, and I’m afraid 
I’ve tired you all out, you look so pale!’’ cried 
the girl, with tears in her eyes. 

All the way home Mrs. Rawdon kept saying 
to herself that it was not true. It was all a 
mistake. There might well be another girl in 
the class with auburn hair and hazel eyes who 
wore a green corduroy suit, —and all the velvet 
suits of last winter had been fur trimmed, —or 
Minnie Adams might have made a mistake. 





Her own temptation to use her handkerchief 
as a means of cheating might well have caused 
her from across the aisle to mistake laundry 
markings on Kathleen’s cuffs for letters and 
figures. No, that was something Kathleen 
would never have done—could never have done. 

Nevertheless, a coldness fell upon her heart. 
She kept thinking of an item in one of the 
bills from the training school, which she could 
only make out as ‘‘To one pair culbs.’’ She 
and Dick had laughed about it and had made 
many fantastic explanations of ‘‘culbs’’; but 
as the price was only twenty-five cents she 
had not inquired of Kathleen. She said to 
herself that it was not cuffs. 

But that night before she went toe bed she 
decided to settle any suspicion in that direction. 
She took out her pile of receipted bills for the 
last six months. On the hospital bill of March 
1, under date of February 20, was the item, 
‘*To one pair’’—yes, it was cuffs. 

Why should not Kathleen have needed an- 
other pair of cuffs? She had had extra collars 
two or three times. Of course, if such a thing 
were true—but she would not entertain such 
a wicked suspicion. Kathleen might be head- 
strong; she might be selfish, although as a 
matter of fact since Dick’s illness she hadshown 
that she was not really either; but she would 
never have stooped to anything of that sort. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


AT ANTICOSTI 


Cey C.A.Stephens 


S we were sitting by 
A the fire after sup- 
per that evening, 
planning the details of 
floating the raft the next 
morning, we heard the 
whistle of a steamer. No 
craft was in sight, but the vessel was evidently 
coming along the coast from the west; and 
judging from the sound of the whistle, it was 
nearer inshore than steamships usually travel 
when passing Anticosti. Soon we heard the 
whistle again—this time three toots, as if the 
ship had been signaling, or trying to attract 
attention from shore. 

“*T believe that fellow wants to make a land- 
ing,’’ Bronson said. ; 

A few minutes later the vessel came in sight 
round a point a mile to the west of us. It was 
a small steamer like those that ply between 
Quebec and Isle Orleans, or Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre. Seeing our camp fire, they whistled 
again, whereupon Bronson fired a shot in. re- 
sponse. Apparently they wished to communi- 
cate with us, for the craft slowed down and 
immediately a boat with six or seven persons 
in it made for the mouth of the creek. Addison 
and I went along the beach to see what they 
wanted, and the others followed. It was still 
almost as light as day. 

A young man of good appearance in a smart 
blue suit sprang ashore, followed by three 
older men who wore a sort of uniform. Addi- 
son bade them good evening. 

The young man returned the greeting civilly, 
but followed it with a somewhat abrupt ques- 
tion. - 

‘*May I inquire what your business is 
here ?’’ he said. : 

“Certainly you may,’’ Addison replied 
pleasantly. ‘‘ But first tell me why you wish 
to know that and whom I have the pleasure of 
addressing ?’’ 

The newcomer looked us over for a moment. 

‘*My name is Bramhall,’’ he said, ‘‘Eccles 
Bramhall. I am agent for the Anticosti Com- 
pany, which has recently bought the island of 
Anticosti with the purpose of developing its 
resources. Our grant entitles us to everything 
here. ’’ 

‘*But we have a permit from the provincial 
government to salvage lumber,’’ Addison re- 
joined, and told Bramhall whom we repre- 
sented. He also gave him our names. 

‘‘So?’? said he. ‘‘Do you chance to have 
this permit with you?’’ 

‘‘Surely,’’ Addison replied and produced the 
— governor’s letter from his pocket- 





Bramhall read it and looked at the signa- 
ture. ‘‘ This is merely a letter,’’ he said. ‘‘Our 
title is under seal and sign of the Dominion 
government. ’’ 

; ‘‘But Anticosti is 
Quebee. ’’ 

; ‘*Yes, but the province executed a waiver of 
its ‘rights in our favor. We paid a large sum— 
a million dollars —for the island. Our title 
was validated both by the province and by the 
general government at Ottawa. ’’ 

‘*But when?’? Addison asked. 

‘*Two months since. ’’ 

‘Our permit dates back to the session of the 


in the province of 


Provincial Parliament of last winter,’’ Addi- | 


son declared. ‘‘That gives us rights ahead of 
yours. ’’ 

“f don’t think that it does. Our title covers 
everything from date of issue. Your permit 
“Is merely by letter and not in legal form.’’ 





In Five Chapters. Chapter Five 


**'You don’t doubt that 
it’s genuine!’’ Addison ex- 
claimed. 

‘*Certainly not,’’? Bram- 
hall answered. ‘‘I think 
you’ve been acting in good 
faith ; but I imagine that the 
letter you have was written 
without much consideration 
of the matter, and afterwards 
forgotten. ’’ 

‘*But that wouldn’t make 
it invalid !”’ 

‘*You’ll have to settle that 
with the provincial govern- 
ment. You can bring suit 
and see.’’ 

‘*But meanwhile what of 
the hard work we have done 
here ?’’ Addison said. ‘*‘What 
of the money we have spent ? 
What of this raft of lumber 
that ought. to be got offshore 
at once?’’ 

‘*T shall have to forbid you 
to take anything away from 
this island!’’ Bramhall ex- 
claimed. 

‘* But we have already 
towed a raft to Gaspé,’’ said 
Addison. ‘‘What of that?’’ 

‘*T claim it as the property 
of the Anticosti Company. I 
washere a month agoand put 
our marks on the lumber. ’’ 

Astrained silence followed. 

**Do you think this fair or 
just to us?’? Addison asked 
at last. 

‘*T admit I think it’s pretty 
hard on you,’’ Bramhall 
answered ; ‘‘I do, indeed. But no other course 
is open to me. You ean see that, acting for 
my company, I can’t permit property to be 
taken away from the island.’’ 

There this rather painful interview—painful 
for us—ended, except for some questions about 
the supposed wreckers that the men with 
Bramhall asked us. They were a deputy sher- 
iff and two constables from Quebec, and none 
of them seemed very desirous to search the 
dark woods that ran back from the beach. 
They were proceeding, they told us, to an in- 
let twenty or thirty miles farther along the 
coast, where the Jupiter River—the largest 
river of the island—enters the gulf. After a 
few minutes Bramhall and the men put off in 
the boat, and presently the steamer went on 
its way eastward. 

‘*Well, this seems to be the end of our enter- 
prise up here,’’ Addison said gloomily, as we 
went back to the shed. ‘Too bad! There’s six 
hundred dollars to pay for the tug. Wonder 
what the old squire will think?’’ 

We did not sleep much that night, at least 
Addison and I did not. Willis and Bronson, 
too, felt nearly as bad as we did. Cain, how- 
ever, did not show any signs of sympathy. 

After breakfast the next morning he asked 


us what we were going to do. ‘'The tide is | 


in,’’ he said. ‘‘ Are you going to haul that raft 
offshore ?’’ 

‘*Would you advise that?’’ Bronson asked, 
to see what he would say. 

‘*Sartin,’’ Cain replied. ‘‘That’s what they 
think you’ll do. That’s what they’ve gone off 
and left ye for—to give ye a chance to get 
away with it. Can’t ye take a hint? You can 
tarn that lumber into money down at Gaspé. 











They won’t foller ye; but you was a loony to 
tell them about that other raft and where you 
took it to.’’ 

‘“*Thanks for your advice, captain,’’ Addi- 
son said. ‘‘We don’t do business that way.’’ 

‘*Wal, all I care for is my own pay out of 
it,’’ Cain retorted. 

**You didn’t need to tell us that,’? Bronson 
declared, and we all joined in a laugh that 
sent Cain stamping sulkily down the beach. 

We were in a quandary what we should do. 

‘*No use to go to Gaspé if those fellows 
claim the raft that’s down there,’’ Willis said. 
‘*And no use to stay here.’’ 

‘* Looks that way,’’ Addison admitted ; ‘‘but 
I do hate to quit and leave everything we have 
done. ’’ 

We loafed nearly all that day, trying to 


reach a decision. Toward evening we again | 


sighted Bramhall’s steamer ; it was*returning 
along the coast, from Jupiter Inlet. They saw 
us, or the smoke from our fire, and saluted us 
with the whistle; but we were in no mood to 
fire a shot in response. They stopped off the 
mouth of the creek, and Bramhall and the 
deputy sheriff, whose name was McKittrick, 
with two rowers, put ashore again. 

**So you are still here!’’? Bramhall cried, 
coming along the beach to our camp. 

‘*Why, yes,’’ Addison replied. ‘* You’ ve put us 
in such a hole that we hardly know what to do.” 

The agent laughed. ‘‘I think, myself, it’s 
hard on you,’’ he said, not without a certain 
kindliness. ‘‘But I’m absolutely helpless in 
the matter.’? He glanced at his companion. 
‘*McKittriek, here, thought we shouldn’t find 
you. He made a wager with me that you 
would haul off your raft and go.’’ 

‘*We aren’t sneak thieves, ’’ Addison replied. 
‘*We came here to do an honest business. ’’ 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





THE TUG SLOWLY HAULED THE HEAVY RAFT OUT TO SEA 


There was silence for a moment, and then 
Addison said, ‘‘What about this raft? It will 
soon break up and like as not go out to sea. 
You had better tow it down to Gaspé your- 
self, rather than have it a loss.’’ 

‘*We aren’t fixed for towing a heavy raft like 
that,’? Bramhall replied. ‘‘We haven’t tow 
lines, or power enough. ’’ 


He and McKittrick went to the raft, climbed | 


on it and looked it over. After a while they 
came back to where we stood. 

‘*T.ook here,’’ Bramhall said. ‘‘I may be 
blamed for it, but I’m going to stretch a point 
and tell you to tow this raft down to Gaspé. 
We’ll go along with you.’’ 

‘You can hardly expeet us to burn coal to 
transport lumber down there for nothing,” 
Addison said. ‘‘We have lost too much already.” 

‘*But hear me out,’’ Bramhall said. ‘‘When 
we get to Gaspé, I’ll telegraph my company, 
state all the facts, tell them what you have 
done and ask to have some arrangement made 
that will be fair to you. I cannot guarantee 


anything—I haven’t authority; but I think | 


that they’ll make a fair settlement. ’’ 

We were afraid that this did not promise 
much for us; but, on the other hand, if we 
refused the offer, we should get nothing what- 
ever. I thought that we had better do it, and 
Addison did, too; so after some further talk 
we reached an agreement with Bramhall. 

That’ evening they brought their little 
steamer over the bar into the creek, and passed 
the night with us. Bramhall was a good fellow 
—genial and companionable ; it was clear that 
he wanted to do what he could for us. Indeed, 
when Addison told him about the chest of 
sample rock, Bramhall raised no objection to 
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| our taking it off with us. Of course the amount 
of gold in the rock could not be great—perhaps 
not more than a hundred dollars’ worth. 

MeKittrick inquired more about the wreck- 
ers, and went up to the place where we had 
found the fire barrel. For several days the 
bellicose islanders had not bothered us. 

The tide was at flood about nine o’clock the 
next morning, and as soon as the raft floated 
clear we started. We had been at Anticosti 
sixteen days—days so full of stirring incidents 
that they seemed as many weeks. The tug 
slowly hauled the heavy raft out to sea, and 
the low black shore receded. Bramhall and the 
deputy followed us in their little steamer. 

By four o’clock that afternoon we were well 


racross the South Channel, between Anticosti 


and the New Brunswick coast, and slowly 
doubled Cape Rosier into Gaspé Bay. Nine 
o’clock that evening saw the raft in Gaspé 
Basin, the town harbor. 

The little seaport of Gaspé is beautifully 
situated between two rivers near the head of 
the bay. The business of the place was then 
largely in the hands of a wealthy firm of good 
repute, known as Le Boutilliers. There was a 
homely little inn, called the Gulf House, where 
we all stayed for two days while Bramhall 
communicated with his company, the new 
owners of Anticosti. 

Meanwhile, we telegraphed an account of 
what had occurred to McCall, who was still 
on his back with a broken leg at Three Rivers. 
His disability, however, did not prevent him 
from making brisk representations by wire to 
Quebec, in behalf of our interests. Vigorous 
claims and counterclaims were put forward, 
to the embarrassment of the government. It 
was, in truth, a very pretty tangle of claims. 

The net result of all the negotiations was 

, that the two rafts that we 
had taken to Gaspé were put 
into the hands of Le Boutil- 
liers to dispose of; that firm 
eventually made a return of 
twenty-nine hundred and 
sixty dollars. Of that the new 
Anticosti Company executed 





one thousand dollars, which 
was, on the whole, a pretty 
fair settlement. 

The third day after our 
arrival at Gaspé with the 
raft, we bade Bramhall good- 
by and left for Rimouski on 
the tug. At Rimouski we 
settled with Cain in full, 
paying him six hundred and 
ten dollars, which McCall 
sent us there by mail for that 
purpose. We were glad to be 
quit of the fellow, although 
I will say that when we 
paid him he seemed a little 
ashamed of the way he had 
treated us. From Rimouski 
we went home by rail. 

The entire expenses of the 
trip, including Willis’s wages, 
came to nearly eight hun- 
dred dollars.. Thus, with the 
eighty dollars that we got 
for the sample rock in the 
chest that we had found, we 
cleared about twelve hundred 
and fifty dollars. It was not 
a big haul, —vastly less than 
we had hoped for, — yet it 
was enough to make us feel 
that our hard work had not 
been wasted. 

‘*Well, boys, that is better than nothing,’’ 
was the old squire’s cheery comment. ‘‘It 
shows what you might have done if things had 
worked well. It was a twenty-thousand-dollar 
prospect. ’’ 

We never found out definitely whether the 
islanders who had attacked us were really 
wreckers. Addison and I were inclined to be- 
lieve that they were not, and that they had 
used the mysterious beacon, not to lure vessels 
on to the rocks, but to guide their own fishing 
vessels to a safe harbor. Their hostility to us 
could easily be explained by their fear'that we 
had come to molest them, as our seizing the 
crow’s nest could have very easily led them to 
suppose. 

The Anticosti Company, which had put an 
end to our enterprise, was not successful in 
developing the resources of the island, and in 
1895 Anticosti passed into the possession of 
Henri Menier, a French millionaire. In his 
efforts to colonize the island he came into con- 
flict with a colony of rough, ignorant settlers, 
who, declaring that they had lived there for 
four generations, resisted his authority. He 
took the case to court, and in the subsequent 
proceedings the settlers were charged with 
being, not peaceful fishermen, but wreckers, 
who, by means of false beacons, had lured 
many vessels on. to the rocks of Anticosti. 
| Although the charges were not sustained, the 
| settlers were expelled from the island. 
| Whether they were the same people, or de- 
| seendants of them, who had made things hot for 

us during our stay on Anticosti, and whether 
| they had really used the old crow’s nest for 
| any sinister purposes, we shall never know. 
THE END. 
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Mathias Erzberger (left), the German Catholic leader 
who wants an early peace, talking with Dr. Karl 
Helfferich, Vice Chancellor of Germany 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OT long ago a bank offered a prize for 
the best slogan on thrift. The winning 
candidate is so good that The Companion 
gladly reproduces it for the benefit of its 
readers: 
Earn what you can; spend what you must; give 
what you should, and save the rest. 


He a his Children well who gently checks 
them. 
The Hen hurts not her Chickens when she 
pecks them. 

Y popular vote these selections were de- 

clared the favorites at the Spokane band 
concerts during the summer: Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers, The Star-Spangled Banner, 
America, Suwanee River and The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. It is a list that reflects 
good taste and sound character. 

HE appeal to economize the gasoline sup- 

ply should receive attention from others 
than ‘‘joy riders.’’ The automobile, like many 
another useful thing, is subject to much abuse,- 
especially in the cause of pleasure. It would 
be a fine thing for a million owners if they 
would ride less and walk more. 

O-DAY no one can lawfully distill any 

alcoholic liquors anywhere in the United 
States. The country has found it easy to stop 
the distilling of intoxicants; perhaps it will 
just as easily keep the business from beginning 
again. That would be one permanent benefit 
to be charged to the credit side of the war. 


HEN Liberia entered the war some one 

remarked that it made things look black 
for the Kaiser. ‘There has been no joke, how- 
ever, in the way that German influences had 
come to dominate the commercial and political 
affairs of Liberia. It was all done quietly but 
very effectively, and of course with the aim of 
making Liberia virtually, if not in name, a 
German colony. 


HE passing of the National Guard from 

state to national control has given a new 
impetus to the movement for state constabu- 
laries, such as Pennsylvania and New York 
have. A recent conference of the governors of 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah and 
Washington discussed the subject, and every 
governor expressed himself in favor of such 
an organization. The matter is sure to come to 
the front in other states before long. 

HE tactics of the great war are under- 

going another change. In the west the 
tremendous artillery fire of the British and 
the French is making it excessively difficult 
for the Germans to hold continuous lines of 


trenches. Accordingly, they are occupying shell 
craters with detached machine-gun parties | 


always within supporting distance of one an- 
other and scattered over a very broad zone of 
front. It is hard for the gunners to tell which 
shell holes are fortified and which are not, and 
hard also to keep a destructive barrage fire on 
defenses so widely scattered. But our Allies 
are finding the answer to the new military 
problem, as they did to the original trench 
warfare. 

EARLY a million horses and a third as 

many mules have gone from the United 
States to the battlefields of Europe in the past 
three years. Yet this is not a cavalry war, 
and automobiles, motorcycles and aircraft are 
doing much of the work that horses did in 
other wars. It was natural enough that Europe 
should draw heavily on the United States, for 
this country has about one fifth of the one 


hundred million horses in the world. Russia is 
the only country that has more. It is rather 
curious that the demands of the war have had 
little effect on the price of horses here. In the 
first year the average was $221; in the second 
year, $205; and in the third year, $215. The 
average price of the mules was $10 to $20 less. 
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| . JHE PEACE PROPOSALS 
| vie at desires peace. Europe, bled 





white and wrung with suffering, is 

feverishly seeking here, there and 
everywhere some common ground on which 
|the warring nations can meet and confer, 
some magic formula that will banish the sus- 
picion and hatred and strife of which the world 
is weary. The Freemasons in conference in 
Paris, the Socialists at Stockholm, and else- 
where, have drafted or discussed tentative 
terms of peace. The Pope has called on the 
belligerents to compose their quarrels, lest 
European civilization be destroyed. 

The Pope’s plea is of especial importance 
because he seems to speak with the approval 
of the Austrian Emperor and of the Catholic 
states of south Germany. He recognizes that 
Belgium must have its unimpaired independ- 
ence restored; everyone outside of a noisy 
band of Pan-German bravos knows that to 
| be indispensable. He urges that armaments 
| be reduced and limited—an essential of any 
| Satisfactory peace, although it is difficult to 
| imagine the present German government agree- 
ing to it except under duress. He pleads for 
the ‘‘freedom of the seas,’’ an amiable phrase 
that must be defined before anyone knows 
what it means. He leaves the vexed questions 
of Alsace-Lorraine, unredeemed Italy, Poland, 
Serbia and the Balkan boundaries quite in the 
air, to be disposed of at the council table. In- 
demnities he opposes; he does not even think 
restitution called for in the case of small coun- 
tries wantonly laid waste in violation of every 
treaty and engagement, but proposes that they 
be restored by means of a common fund to 
which all the nations shall contribute. 

President Wilson’s reply to the Pope’s letter 
admirably sets forth the reasons why peace 
cannot now be made on those terms. The time 
may come when the Allied nations will be so 
exhausted that they can no longer stand out 
for a peace that shall be founded ona clear 
recognition of German responsibility for the 
war and German bad faith in its prosecution. 
Moreover, if they had to deal with a Germany 





and militaristic class, they would very likely 
waive consideration of all the Kaiser’s offenses 
and discuss peace broadly on the terms outlined 
in the Pope’s letter. 

But so long as the arrogant spirit that 
brought on the war and has waged it so law- 
lessly and cruelly remains unbroken, there is 
no reason to think that any peace conference 
could agree on reasonable and honorable terms. 
And if it could do so, no one of the Allied 
nations would have the smallest confidence in 
the intention of Germany to observe its engage- 
ments. The frankest spokesman of the govern- 
ing class of Germany, Count von Reventlow, 
says openly’in reply to the Pope’s plea for the 
conduct of international relations according to 
the moral law, that for Germans the moral law 


empire. On that principle the Kaiser’s govern- 
ment has acted, and continues to act. It is 
the most disheartening element in the problem. 
If the German government were other than 
it is, peace would be possible, even if not at 
once. Being what it is, the Allies, who desire 
, above all a peace that promises some degree of 
permanence, dare not parley with it. Until 
it passes away, or at least shows fruits meet 
for repentance, no peace to which it is a party 
can be more than an armistice. 


> 8 
EGOTISTS 
"Tiss: are two distinct classes of ego- 





| 


tists: the healthy and the introspective. 
‘*The ideal of Germany,’’ wrote a 
German professor, ‘‘is a healthy egotism.’’ 
That is to say, a healthy egotism is one that 
ruthlessly subordinates everything and every- 
one to its own interests. It is the converse of 
introspective egotism; it proceeds out of the 
consciousness of power, and introspective ego- 
tism proceeds out of the consciousness of 
weakness. Napoleon grew introspective on St. 
Helena; before Waterloo his egotism was not 
in the least introspective. The introspective 
egotist feeds on himself; the healthy egotist is 
always gorging on others. 
There is really no use in preaching to the 
healthy egotist. The only corrective for him 
is misfortune. When the power that nourishes 





exists only among themselves and within the. 


governed by its people and not by its Junker |. 





his gluttony is broken, it does not much matter 
whether his egotism sickens and dies or sickens 
and becomes introspective. 

It is possible to feel sorry for the intro- 
spective egotist, even if he is an irritating 
person and creates an atmosphere of unhappi- 
ness. His trouble is that he allows himself to 
suffer under a sense of inferiority. It is one 
thing to be conscious of inferiority, mental, 
physical, financial, any other kind; but it is 
another thing to suffer acutely under such a 
consciousness. The introspective egotist is mor- 
bidly sensitive, always imagining slights and 
nursing grievances, fretful because people do 
not aecept him at his own secret valuation of 
himself, despondent in outlook and depressed 
by trifles. Fresh air and vigorous exercise may 
be prescribed for him with usually good tem- 
porary results; but what he needs above all 
else is to take an interest in other people instead 
of thinking and wondering how much interest 
other people take in him. 


o ¢ 


RELIGION AT HOME 


Te E principles of the Constitution of the 

United States, in the main so sound 
and so successful in their working, seem 
logically to require the exclusion of religious 
teaching from the public schools. No ingenuity 
of reasoning has so far been able to escape that 
result, and most of us feel obliged, if not ready, 
to accept it. But do we realize what it means? 
No people hitherto that even pretended to be 
civilized has failed to make God the beginning 
and the end of education. That is as true of 
the pagan Greeks and Romans, of Japan and 
China and India, in their sense of God, as of 
any Christian nation. ‘‘ There is but one thing 
needful, to possess God,’’ said Amiel in his 
journal. Assuredly the basis of all teaching of 
the young should be those moral and spiritual 
elements that lead the mind directly to the 
thought of God and are summed up in our 
idea of Him. 

The whole duty of man is ‘‘to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him forever,’’ says the Shorter 
Catechism. The motto of one of our oldest 
institutions of learning reads, ‘‘ For Christ 
and for the Churech’’ ; of another, in the words 
of the Bible, ‘‘Not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.’’ Such views seem out of accord 
with a public-school system from which all 
allusion to God is necessarily excluded. , 

Is it not largely for want of some guiding 
principle like this that we are so much at sea 
in our education? The wisest admit that we 
do not know what we are seeking, cannot 
agree on either aims or methods in the vast 
chaos of educational possibilities. ‘The theory 
of Mary Lyon, that education should fit any 
girl to be a missionary, may seem ridicu- 
lously antiquated, but it was at least tangible 
and had the experience of ages behind it. 

We do not see any way in which the work- 
ing of our public schools can be altered at 
present. But we do wish parents, mothers 
especially, to appreciate what it means and 
the burdens it imposes upon them. If God 
should. be the basis of all education, and if 
God is never mentioned in school, it is obvious 


| that He should be mentioned at home. The 


church and the Sunday school are very well, 
but they enter only at intervals into the life of 
most children. Remember that the greatest task 
of education devolves upon you. Pick the way 
of performing it that suits you best, that suits 
your children best. There are many. But do 
not neglect it altogether. It is more important 
than dancing, or music, or manners, or clothes, 


or even hygiene. 
Sg 


THE DOCTORS AND THE WAR 


r ¥ supply a sufficient medical and surgi- 
cal service for our troops abroad and in 
camp, and to retain an adequate medical 

and surgical service for the people at home, 
is one of the difficult problems of the govern- 
ment. Furthermore, as the future health of 
the people depends on the continued education 
of physicians, if the studies of the young men 
in the medical schools are interrupted or cut 
short, the decrease in thé number of doctors at 
the end of the war may be a serious matter. 
Last year thirty-five hundred medical students 
in the United States were graduated ; if many 
of them are drafted and the classes in the med- 
ical schools show greatly reduced numbers, 
as they probably will, there may very well be 
for a considerable time to come an insufficient 
force of doctors to attend to the medical needs 
of the people. 

Out of the 145,000 medical men in the United 
States, Surg. Gen. Gorgas has called for 12,500 
for military service ; and if an army of 2,000,000 
men is raised and sent to the front, 25,000 


medical men will be needed. The men for such 
service must be under fifty-five years of age. 
Their withdrawal from practice will put a 
heavy burden on the doctors who remain. But 
the most serious phase of the medical situation 
is created by the interruption of medical train- 
ing that follows inevitably upon the draft. 
Medical students are no more exempt than any 
other class of young men from the draft. If a 
man has studied medicine for a year or two, 
and then has to drop it for an indefinite period, 
he may never return to it. Even if he does 
return, the interruption that his studies have 
suffered is bound to have bad results. 

The suggestion has been made that medical 
students who are drafted should be furloughed 
and thus enabled to compléte their course of 
studies. Special legislation on the subject is 
likely. 

© 2 


THE PATRIOTISM OF AMERICAN 
BUSINESS MEN 


\V tg gratitude and affection the coun- 
try recognizes the patriotism of the 
young men who have enlisted in the 

army or the navy, and of those who have 
accepted the draft cheerfully and with good 
will. It recognizes also the patriotism of the 
great army of women who have been giving 
their time to making bandages, training for 
Red Cross work, or otherwise serving the 
nation. But there is one group of citizens whom 
we have treated less generously, whom’ we 
have treated, in fact, almost shamefully. The 
members of that group are performing services 
so valuable that money could not pay for them, 
yet the men have not only had little credit 
but in- some cases have heard their motives 
impeached, their methods criticized and their 
patriotism denied. That group is made up of 
the business men who have rallied to the sup- 
port of the government and are giving without, 
pay such service as no government could afford 
to hire. 

If you have ever visited Washington in mid- 
summer, recall what it was like. Think of the 
dead air, the moist, oppressive heat, the hotel 
rooms that are like little ovens throughout the 
whole twenty-four hours. It was not the capital: 
of the United States that Kipling had in mind 
when he wrote his story, The City of Dreadful 
Night, but the picture is not wide of it. 

In that swelter of hot humidity the members 
of the Council of National Defense have 
worked all summer, voluntarily and uncom- 
plainingly. For that committee more than one 
hundred highly trained men are giving their 
whole time to government work, and several 
hundred more men are giving a part of their 
time. They have relinquished big salaries or 
splendid profits, neglected their own business 
and paid their own expenses, in order that the 
country might enter upon its great task with 
the best possible equipment. 

The results are commensurate with the 
ability of the men at work. Through the activ- 
ity of the general munitions board all factories 
capable of turning out ammunition have been 
listed, classified and put at work on the tasks 
for which they are best fitted. The aircraft 
production board had men scouring the coun- 
try for wood, other men working at drafting 
boards, and the best engineers in the land 
studying out the most efficient type of engine, 
long before Congress had passed the aviation 
act that provides the necessary money. There 
are also a medical board, a naval consulting 
board, a committee on the purchase of supplies, 
a women’s defense committee and a commit- 
tee on transportation—the last being one of 
the most powerful and important bodies that 
the country has ever known. And let us not 
forget the work of Mr. Hoover in the control 
of the food supply. 

In the past ‘‘Big Business’? has not been a 
term of honor. To-day it is redeeming itself. 
It is showing the world what a democracy 
can do when the leaders it has bred are willing 
to serve their Alma Mater ; and we venture 
the opinion that, if you should ask any one of 
the big men who are now working so unself- 
ishly in Washington how he likes it, he would 
grin, perhaps a little sheepishly, and say, 
‘I’m having the time of my life!’’ 


aye” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—On Au- 

gust 24 it was announced that the Shipping 
Board had let contracts, or had contracts ready 
| to let, for 1272 ships, aggregating nearly eight 
/million tons, a large part of which will be 
completed during the present fiscal year. - That 
is in addition to the two million tons of ship- 





ping now building in American yards, which ° 
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Mr. Rubincam’s Son 
Wore His NeOdlin Soles 
Eight Months — His 
Leather Soles Five Weeks 


‘ has been taken over by the emergency fleet 
corporation. ——Representatives of the govern- 
ment and of the labor unions reached an agree- 
ment on August 25, which it was believed would 
prevent the threatened strike of 100,000 men 
in Pacific coast shipyards and: hasten the set- 
tlement of the New York strike that has kept 
12,000 shipyard workers out.——A commission 
comprised of Bernard M. Baruch, Robert S. 
Lovett and Robert S. Brookings was named on 

‘ August 24 to have direct supervision of all 
purchases made in the United States for the 
Allied governments.——It was decided on 
August 24 to release at once’ the thirty Dutch 
ships, loaded with grain, that have long been 
held at American ports, on condition that the 
greater part of the cargoes shall be used for 
Belgian relief work.——On August 27 Presi- 
dent Wilson issued a proclamation, which 
became effective on August 30, placing under 
strict government control all exports to neutral 
countries, to the end that Germany shall get 
no supplies from this country, either directly 
or indirectly, that will aid it in waging war. 
—pDuring August the war expenditures of 
the United States, including loans to the 
Allies, increased until they were more than 
twenty-four million dollars every day, or a 
million dollars an hour.——The American field 
service in France, with eleven hundred men 
in the ambulance branch and eight hundred 
in the transport branch, was transferred from 
French to American control on August 28. 

Se ; 

EPLY TO THE POPE.—The reply of 
President Wilson to the peace plan set 
forth by Pope Benedict was made public on 
August 29. It pointed out that a return to 
virtually the conditions before the war would 





ITALIAN GUNS, MOUNTED ON PONTOONS, BOMBARDING FORTIFICATIONS 


not mean an enduring peace; that the object 
of the war is to deliver the world from the 
menace of a cruel and perfidious military 
autocracy ; that the United States, although 
the victim of intolerable wrongs, seeks no 
material advantages ; and that peace must rest 
on the will and purpose of the people of Ger- 
many, rather than on the unreliable word of 
its present government. 
° eo 

ONGRESS.—The Senate continued to the 

end of August its debate on the war-tax 
bill. The main theme of discussion was the 
tax on excess war profits, but so much of the 
debate of the third week was aimless in char- 
acter that a movement was started on August 


28 to invoke the closure rule. The House con- | 


tinued its recess.——Secretary McAdoo was 
before the Ways and Means Committee on 
August 28 to explain the provisions of the 
forthcoming $11,538,945,000 bond and certifi- 
cate bill. ° 


RCTIC EXPLORATION.—The Ameri- 
can expedition under Mr. Donald B. 
MacMillan reached home late in August after 
; more than four years in 
the arctic region. The 
third relief party, under 
Capt. Bartlett, succeeded 
in reaching the expedi- 
tion at its base at Etah, 
Greenland. MacMillan 
and his associates have 
proved the nonexistence of 
Crocker Land, long in dis- 
pute among geographers, 
discovered new islands, 
made extensive surveys 
and done much scientific work in the interior 
of Greenland and north of Ellesmere Land. 
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S 
EXAS RIOTS.—A race riot in Houston, 
Texas, on August 23, in which 125 colored 
soldiers of the Twenty-fourth Infantry took 
part, resulted in the killing of seventeen per- 
sons, including four police officers, and the 
wounding of as many more. The city was under 
martial law for several days, and the rioting 
soldiers were put under military arrest and the 
rest of the colored troops transferred to New 

Mexico. ° 


MPEACHMENT.—On August 23 the Texas 

House of Representatives, by a vote of 82 
to 51, adopted a resolution of impeachment 
against Gov. James E. Ferguson. The charges, 
in the main, relate to misuse of state funds. 
The trial, before the Senate, began on Au- 
gust 29, ° 


USSIA.—Russian political conditions were 
made more critical in late August by the 
* German advance toward Riga. There were 








indications that the government would be 
transferred from Petrograd to Moscow. On 
August 26 the National Council Assembly of 
Russia met in Moscow. In opening it Premier 
Kerenski made a speech that roused great en- 
thusiasm. He declared that there should be no 
mercy for Russian traitors and no betrayal of 
the allies of Russia. The assembly received a 
message from President Wilson in which he 
pledged Russia the moral and material help of 
the United States. The labor unions of Moscow 
struck as a protest against the assembly, which, 
although it was a conference of the leaders of 
many classes and interests, they declared to be 
‘**counter-revolutionary. ’’ 


i E GREAT WAR 


(From August 23 to August 29) 


The last week of August found Gen. Ca- 
dorna and his men, in their furious assaults 
on the Austrian positions along the Isonzo and 
Carso fronts, holding the main interest of all | 
students of the war situation. It was the third 
great Italian offensive of the war, and, like the | 
first rush into the disputed territory and the 
later capture of G6rz, it was carried out in 
brilliant fashion. Within its first week the drive 
netted more than 20,000 prisoners, 60 heavy | 
guns and vast quantities of supplies. On Au- | 
gust 24 the Italians captured Monte Santo, a 
dominating height that the Austrians had | 
strongly fortified, and pushed the enemy east- | 
ward across the Bainsizza Plateau. There, as | 
on the Carso front, near the sea, the battle was | 
fought with valorous stubbornness on both 
sides. The Italian aircraft were of great help. | 
One dispatch told of 233 machines that flew | 
low and attacked infantry masses in the Chia- | 
povano Valley with bombs and machine guns, 





only one machine being lost in the battle. 
Trieste, the main objective of the drive, was 
under bombardment from heavy guns that 
were mounted on enormous floats. British mon- 
itors codperated in this naval attack. 

On both sides of the Meuse in the Verdun 
sector the French continued their gains against 
the forces of the Crown Prince. On August 
24 they captured the famous Hill 304, the scene 
of some of the bloodiest fighting of the war, 
and other positions in that region, penetrating 
the German lines to an average depth of a mile 
and a quarter. Two days later they pushed 
to the outskirts of the village of Beaumont. 
German attempts to retake the lost positions 
failed utterly. On August 28 Paris announced 
that the German prisoners taken in this latest 
drive numbered 9200. 

Along the front held by the British there 
were numerous local engagements in the nature 
of trench raids and artillery duels, but no re- 
sumption of the general offensive. German 
counter-attacks were so vigorous in the region 
beyond Ypres that Marshal Haig’s forces were 
compelled to yield some of the more advanced 
positions taken the week before. A Berlin dis- 
patch told of the destruction of twenty-one 
British ‘‘tanks’’ in that region. Hard fighting 
continued near Lens, where the Canadian 
troops captured new positions, notably a great 
slag heap on the southwestern edge of the 
town, which was taken and retaken several 
times before the Canadians held it securely. 

Only meagre information came from the Gulf 
of Riga, but it was believed that the German 
operations in that region were not on the scale 
indicated by the dispatches of a week earlier. 
The Berlin war office told of the capture of 
Russian positions near Jacobstadt, between 
Riga and Dvinsk, but made no mention of 
fighting nearer the Russian naval base. Farther 
south the Russo-Roumanian forces maintained 
so stiff a resistance that the Teutonic armies 
made no new gains of consequence there ex- 
cept where Russian troops were reported 
voluntarily to have abandoned positions that 
left Moldavia open to invasion. 

On August 24 the British war office an- 
nounced that from the beginning of the battle 
of Arras on April 9 to August 22 the Entente 
Allies on all fronts had captured 167,780 pris- 
oners. Of that total, 89,878 were German sol- 
diers captured in about equal numbers by the 
British and French. The others were Austrians 
captured by the Italians and Russians. The war 
office said that since the beginning of the 
war the British alone, in all theatres of the 
war, have captured 131,776 prisoners and have 
lost 43,000 .prisoners. 

The U-boat toll for the week was slightly 
heavier than for the two weeks previous— 
twenty-three British merchant vessels, of which 
eighteen were of more than 1600 tons. Nine 





French and five Italian vessels were lost. 





EOLIN Soles last notice- 
ably longer than sole- 
leather. Often twice longer. 
And frequently longer than 
that. Of ourselves we would 
hesitate to make such claims. 


UT many letters from men-wearers show that there is 
no sole-wear quite like Nedlin sole-wear. Letters from 
women-wearers show the same thing, too. And to the scuf- 
fling, pounding, sliding kiddies Nedlin gives the same un- 
equalled super-wear. Here is a letter which tells of even a 
six times greater wear for Nedlin Soles over leather soles:— 


The National Petroleum Corporation 
Offices: Colorado Nat’! Bank Building 


Gentlemen:— Denver, Colo., April 18, 1917 


‘1 have a boy who was fifteen years old in 
February. He isa ‘regular’ boy. He is a Boy Scout, 
indulges in hikes and all the various boyhood pas- 
times that play havoc with clothes and shoes. 


“I bought him a pair of shoes with Nedlin Soles 
and he wore them almost continuously for eight 
months. At the end of that time the soles were 
still good but the uppers were gone. His next pair 
had leather soles and lasted just five weeks. 


“I cannot refrain from advising you of this 
remarkable illustration of the lasting qualities of 


Neolin.” Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. C. RUBINCAM 


Secretary- Treasurer of The National Petroleum Corporation 


EOLIN Soles are not a sub- 
stitute for, but are literally 
superior to, leather shoe soles. 
ey are more resilient, more 
springy, more foot-easy. They are 
waterproof. They grip the ground 
securely even in wet. They're 
easy on floors. 


They are as flexible, but yet 
lighter than rubber. 


They won't crack or stretch out 
of shape or draw the feet like 
rubber. Look for the name 
Nedlin underneath each shoe 
sole. That will protect you 
against deteriorating soles made 
to look like Nedlin. In black, 
white, tan, in all sizes and styles 
of shoes. 


And Ne@lin Soles are not 
rubb 


er. 


Mark that mark; stamp 
it on your memory: 


Neolin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 





The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber 
Nedtin, Sele, om Leather Sele, worn Company 
33 days on right foot days, on left foot of Akron, Ohio 
of experimenter. experimenter. 





Neolin 


Better than Leather 
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Sy Katharine Lee Bates 


UMMER fervors slacken; 
Sumac torches dim; 

There’s bronze upon the bracken; 
September-has a whim 

For carmine, pearl and amber 
Touches on her green; 

Busy squirrels clamber ; 
Restless birds convene. 


Where Indian pipe still blanches, 
Where hoary lichen flakes 

Forest trunks and branches, 
The golden foxglove makes 

A mimic wood that tosses 
Warning to the trees, 

Then droops upon the mosses, 
Heavy with bloom and bees. 


What rumbelow of revel 
Deep in those honey jars! 
A saffron moth, with level 
And languid motion, stars 
The air until he settles 
At the last pink-clover inn, 
Ignoring prouder petals 
‘That would his favor win. 


Among those wildwood vagrants 
I strolled, alone no more. 
Was it the sweet-fern fragrance 
That stirred a long-sealed door 
Of Time’s enchanted tower? 
A little maid ran free, 
And for one sunny hour 
My childhood played with me. 


os 
‘PRAYER AND MIRACLE 


T seems to me, sir, that your conception 
of prayer involves a supernatural con- 
ception of the universe,” said Bob 
Graham to his minister, “whereas as a 
plain matter of fact, as Matthew Arnold 
said, ‘miracles don’t happen!’ ” 

Dr. Brown laughed gently as he led the boy toa 
seat. ‘Well, Matthew Arnold was a great man in 
several ways,” he said genially, “and I hope I 
honor him duly, but he certainly made a very 
superficial remark, and one very easily disproved, 
when he said that.” ; 

Bob smiled condescendingly at his pastor. ‘“‘Eas- 
ily disproved, doctor?” 

“Certainly,” replied the doctor “I think for one 
thing of that ubiquitous miracle of personality that 
we all experience so often. How many times I 
have been tired and weak and ready to quit, when 
I have met some peculiarly strong and vigorous 
friend and talked with him for a while—and come 
away strong, refreshed and made over.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bob. “I have had that very ex- 
perience.” . 

“Of course you have,” replied the doctor. ‘And 
sometime you have been bowed down with despair, 
when contact with another friend has filled you 
overtiowing with courage. Again, when you have 
known deep sorrow, another friend, in some mys- 
terious way, perhaps all unconsciously, just by his 
presence, has taken the sting out of your pain and 
given you comfort unutterable.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bob. “I read the other day that 
the mere presence of Napoleon on the field of 
battle was reckoned by his generals to be the 
equivalent of three divisions of troops.” 

“It’s another manifestation of the same miracle 
of personality,” said the doctor, ‘‘but if contact 
with a limited personality will produce such mira- 
cles, what must we expect if in prayer we come in 
contact with that Personality of inconceivable 
greatness and power? ‘He toucheth the hills, 
and they smoke,’ the Psalmist said. If we just 
touch the Infinite Heavenly Father, new courage, 
new hopes, new strength and powers pour into our 
lives. Why, the life of every Christian is a life of 
unending miracle.” 

“] see it now,” said Bob unhesitatingly. 
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OVER THE TELEPHONE 


7; LL right—six o’clock!”’ Letty answered, 
with an unusual note in her voice. 
Then she hung up the receiver, but 
something in her silence made Cousin 
Alicia look up. In each of Letty’s 
cheeks was a brilliant spot of color. 

“If I ever could think in time!” she cried vehe- 
mently. “I should be so happy!” 

‘‘What is the matter, child?’ Cousin Alicia ex- 
claimed with ready sympathy. “Is Molly sick? Or 
one of the babies?” 

“Sick? No; if that were it — Oh, that sounds 
dreadfully, Cousin Alicia! I might as well tell you 
straight out as to drop hints all over you. It’s—it’s 
Molly. And I can’t get over it. I just can’t! You 
know we’ve been such friends ever since fifth 
grade. We’ve been as at home with each other— 
running in and out without warning—as if we were 
sisters. So I called up just now to say I was going 
down to the Philharmonic and I’d come in for 
dinner. Kitty answered the telephone,— Molly’s 
sister, you know,—and I distinctly heard Molly 
say, ‘Oh, why did she have to come to-day!’ And 
then Kitty was answering smoothly, ‘Molly says do 
—and just as early as you can.’ I heard her, I tell 
you; there wasn’t any mistake. You know what 
telephone ears I have. If it had been anyone else 
in the world but Molly! I can’t go! I just can’t! 
You'll have to call up later and tell her that I have 
a headache and am not going out.” 

Cousin Alicia’s gray eyes looked straight into 
Letty’s hurt brown ones. 

“Letty Foraker, I am not going to do anything 
of the sort! You wouldn’t be so untrue to Molly. 
Granted that you did hear exactly what she said, 
you still don’t know the circumstances. What kind 
of a friend are you who can doubt a friend who 
has loved you fifteen years?” 

“But perhaps—she hasn’t,” Letty faltered. 

“T’mashamed of you, Letty Foraker,” her cousin 
said sharply. 

_ At heart Letty was ashamed of herself. And yet 
it did hurt. But Cousin Alicia was right. She would 
go and find out, at least. 

All through the Philharmonic it was hurting and 
hurting. She walked slowly over to Levant Street 
afterwards; and there was Molly running to the 
door with her warm welcome. 

Letty could not help returning it, and yet — Then 
came the gay little dinner, with the elder baby 
staying up for a treat, and afterwards Letty and 
Molly went to the library for an “old-time time,” 
as Molly said. Jack and Kitty had both gone out. 
“Oh, isn’t it dear?” Molly exclaimed. Then she 
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began to laugh. “If you could have heard me when 
your telephone rang! Molly the second had just 
upset a bottle of ink over more things! I felt as if 
there was nothing but ink in the universe, and I 
didn’t love anyone in the world. Wasn’t I glad 
you couldn’t hear me! Only,” added Molly, smil- 
ing across, “it wouldn’t have made any difference 
to Letty!” 

“Oh, but I did hear you!” Letty gasped. ‘I’m 
so ashamed!” 

“You did!” Molly echoed. 

And then, suddenly, they were laughing to- 
gether. 
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EDOUARD PANCHARD, AMERICAN 


‘SAN army travels on its stomach,” said Napo- 
A leon, and he accorded due honor to the 

commissary who was a good provider of 
food; but little thought was given to the manner 
of its preparation, andthe army cook was held in 
small esteem. It is otherwise to-day, in the great 
war. Since that desperate moment of battle when 
the British at Mons were breaking and the cooks 
behind the fighting ranks flung down their skillets, 
caught up what weapons they could, and rushed 
to help the hard-pressed soldiers hold the line, 
even the general public has learned what the 
Tommies—served under fire again and again—al- 
ready knew: the courage and patriotic devotion 
of their cooks. But these brave men were only the 
cooks who cooked the food. They were as privates 
to a major general compared to the master cook, 
who is a scientific expert in rations. 

On the day the German ambassador received 
his passports, as Mrs. Marie Mattingly Meloney 
relates in a recent issue of Everybody’s Magazine, 
a telegram was sent from the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York City, to Gen. Leonard Wood, Governor’s 
Island: 

I have fed as many as twenty-five thousand people in 
one day. If my country needs my services, my resignation 
will be in the hands of my employers. 

Edouard Panchard. 

The position that this broadly educated and.spe- 
cially trained, naturalized American gentleman, 
born in Paris, was so ready to resign carries a 
salary of eighteen thousand dollars a year. That 
of army cook, for which he volunteered,—for there 
is no military provision for an army chef,—pays 
thirty dollars a month. 

Mr. Panchard is a food expert. He understands 
food values; he has studied, as a medical student, 
diseases of the digestive tracts; he knows the last 
word in sanitary methods. In France, during his 
period of military service, he so convinced his 
colonel of the value of his knowledge that he was 
put into the reserve officers’ school, among a group 
of university men with special talents likely to be 
of use to their country in time of need. 

At twenty-three young Panchard, already in 
receipt of a fine income, was told by his family 
that it was time for him to marry; they had, in- 
deed, already selected for him a suitable bride. He 
did not dispute her charms or her suitability, but 
he objected. He wished to choose for himself. 

“The boy must think he is an American!” pro- 
tested his family. 

Already the boy had often considered coming to 
America. Soon after, he came. He prospered from 
the first. He sent back for his sweetheart, married 
and had children. One night as he was reading 
some Masonic papers he came to the words, “my 
country.”’ He laid down the papers and faced this 
question: “What is my country?” He walked the 
floor, thinking, the rest of the night. Several times 
his wife called to him. 

“‘What is worrying you?” she asked. 

“Go to sleep!” he replied. “I have something to 
decide.” 

He greeted the new day with his choice made. 

“This is my country. It shall be my children’s 
country, to enjoy, to love and to serve.” 

At nine o’clock he was in city hall asking for 
citizenship. That was seven years ago. 

Four years later Panchard faced another ques- 
tion. The land of his birth was in trouble. His first 
impulse when Belgium was invaded was to go 
back to France. But his decision was: “I shall 
give my worldly possessions to the widows and 
orphans of French soldiers. But this is my country, 
and will very likely be brought into the war. Amer- 
ica is less prepared than France. Such experience 
as I have had would be of greater service here 
than there.” 

Forty of the men who worked for Panchard at 
the McAlpin and the Savarin and the Trouville 
resigned to go back to France. Panchard saw them 
off with this promise: “I shall help you in any way 
I can.” Every week Panchard sends a regular sum 
to each of those forty men. He was annoyed when 
this fact became known. 

“It is nothing,” said Panchard, “nothing but a 
little money—while my boys are giving up their 
lives for their country.” 

“Their country.” Much as he loves France, and 
has proved that he loves her, Edouard Panchard 
belongs to America, which may well wish it had 


more such citizens as he, of what race and in what’ 


land soever they were born. 
eg 


A “SQUARE” MAN 


N the spring of 1854, when California was threat- 
ened with a very serious financial crisis, the 
firm of Wells, Fargo & Co. was in danger of 

being involved in disaster. The firm had a bank and 
an express office in Marysville, where its repre- 
sentative was a man named Hedges, who is still 
remembered as a quiet, kindly soul, but full of 
energy and ability. 

Hedges, says Mr. Edward Hungerford in the 
Bellman, knew of the impending crisis and was 
anxious. Finally a dispatch came to him from 
headquarters to close the bank. He read the tele- 
gram, glanced at the clock and saw that it still 
lacked twenty minutes of closing time. He sat with 
watch in hand until five minutes past three o’clock, 
then quietly told the porter to shut the doors. 
Then he said to the clerks: 

“Go and get something to eat, please. Then 
return. I shall need your help to-night.” 

Hedges’ mind was upon the thousand or more 
accounts in the Wells Fargo bank, the balances 
of the men who had sent down their “dust” and 
who had credits there, the men who had placed 
their faith in it. They generally shipped their 
“dust” into the place in buckskin bags, each of 
which when filled held from one thousand to five 
thousand dollars. When Hedges went out to supper 
that night he stepped into a store near by and 
bought all of the buckskin bags that the merchant 
had in stock. 

When the clerks returned in the evening, the 
agent explained that he had been ordered by the 
main office to close the bank. Then he added: 

“Most of the money on general deposit in this 





bank was placed here by my friends, who believe 
I am an honest man. Wells, Fargo & Co. have a 
parent bank in San Francisco and branch banks 
throughout the state. I know nothing of the others, 
but this bank is sound. Still, if we get into a general 
liquidation, months will be exhausted before the 
final settlement. We will settle ours this night. 
Every man who has money here on general account 
must have it on special deposit to-morrow morning. 
The amount due each one must be put in money 
and dust in one of these bags. The name of the 
man and amount due him must be written on the 
bag and marked ‘Special Deposit,’ and the books 
must correspond with the marks.” 

Hedges and his helpers, aH very tired, went home 
after two o’clock the next morning. Seven hours 
later a dispatch came up from San Francisco au- 
thorizing him to open the bank as usual. Onlyhalf 
a dozen men in the town had learned of the niglit’s 
work in the bank. In speaking of it in after years, 
Hedges used to say: 

“I never enjoyed a more pleasant evening than 


that.” 
SJ 


“CAMOUFLAGE” 


FEW weeks ago The Companion, in its Nature 
and Science column, spoke of the interest- 
ing art of camouflage, which means the 

concealing of war material by means of protective 
coloration. In an article in Scribner’s Magazine 
Mr. Ernest Peixotto describes some clever appli- 
cations of the art. 

To paint a cannon gray makes it less visible, and 
in these days of hidden warfare everything must 
be carefully concealed from the. scouting aéro- 
plane, with its hawk-eyed observer and its even 
more keen-eyed telephotographic lens. 

Before every important battle nowadays aéro- 
planes soar aloft, fight off assailants and photo- 
graph as accurately as possible the enemy posi- 
tions. These photographs, when developed and 
examined under a magnifying glass, reveal every 
secret that cannot be carefully hidden. For ex- 
ample, a bright, high light will shine along the 
top of every cannon and reveal its emplacement. 
So the artist comes along with his paintbrush, 
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Screens on either side of a road ahd overhead ; the 
other sides of the screens are painted to 
I ble the land 





paints a black streak along this high light and a 
gray streak at either side, with white paint where 
the shadows would naturally come underneath, 
thus reversing the modeling of nature and flatten- 
ing the object out. A few colored streaks to confuse 
the form of the object, and the cannon is effectually 
disguised even from the camera. 

Motor trucks, artillery wagons, trains of cars 
with their locomotives are painted with broken 
patches of green in summer and with white in 
winter so as to conceal both their form and their 
color, Aéroplane sheds that stand as well protected 
as possible on the edges of woods, but with open 
ground before them from which the airmen can 
take flight, have their fronts and roofs painted 
exactly to match the trees behind them, and thus 
become hidden in the forest. 

In his latest book, Mr. H. G. Wells, writing of 
his visit to the Isonzo front, tells of a great battery 
that he came upon, “the most unobtrusive of bat- 
teries, whose one desire seemed to be to appear a 
simple piece of woodland in the eye of God and 
the aéroplane.” And he speaks of a great gun that 
he found there, a sort of decoy gun made of logs 
to draw the enemy fire “with its painted sandbags 
about it, and it felt itself so entirely a part of the 
battery that whenever its companions fired, it 
burned a flash and kicked up a dust. It was an 
excellent example of the great art of camouflage.” 

To be seen, in modern trench warfare, is certain 
death. So the shining helmet is painted a dull blue, 
and all the armies have adopted uniforms of the 
color that they consider least visible. To conceal 
soldiers in dangerous outpost duty, blouses and 
hoods are provided and carefully painted to match 
exactly the surroundings in which they are to be 
worn. Even the face of the soldier is streaked with 
bars of color like that of an Indian, and he becomes 
quite invisible, and is as effectively hidden as any 
wild animal lying under cover in the woods. 
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EARLY ADVANTAGES 


‘“T DON’T see anything so very wonderful in 
Judge Blanding’s career, after all,” declared 
Jesse Watts, breaking into the talk about men 

and affairs that was going on in Squire Marr’s 
office. “I cale’late I could put my hand on a dozen 
men right in this town that might have got full as 
far up the ladder as he has if they’d had his early 
advantages.” 

“To the best of my knowledge and belief, the 
judge didn’t have any early advantages,” said 
Squire Marr. 

Jesse was used to having the old lawyer “hold 
him up” in this provoking way and to getting the 
worst of the argument that followed. But he always 
stood his ground, and was not without hope that 
some day he would triumph in an encounter. 

“I guess you are mistaken for once’ he an- 
swered confidently. “I’ve always understood —” 

“Well, mebbe you’ve understood wrong,” inter- 
rupted the squire. ‘Instead of having early ad- 
vantages, the judge started out in life about as 
badly handicapped as a boy could be. And I con- 
tend that when a young fellow overcomes such 
obstacles as the judge had to face, and finally 
succeeds in gaining a name for himself and becom- 
ing a power for good in the world, he is entitled to 
the highest credit.” 

“Well, I don’t know what you mean by his not 
having early advantages,” protested Jesse. “I’ve 
always understood —” 

“Why,” interrupted the squire again, “I mean 
such early advantages as Andrew Jackson and 
Lincoln and Garfield and most of our famous men 
possessed. The poor judge never had ’em. He had 
the misfortune to be born with a silver spoon in 





his mouth, as the saying is. He felt no spur of 
necessity urging him on to work. He couldn’t hope 
to better his own condition, for it was good enough 
already. And he had to fight all that wealth could 
do to distract him from any serious purpose. Early 
advantages! In this country it’s the boy born to 
poverty that has ’em.. You ought to know as much 
as that, at your time of life.” 

“Poor boy, once, yourself, weren’t you, squire ?”’ 
suggested Jesse. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the lawyer emphatically. 
“IT never had a pair of shoes on my feet till I was 
old enough to earn the money to buy them. Never 
had more than ten weeks’ schooling in a year till 
I started to work myself through the academy. 
For months ata time I’ve toiled all day in a black- 
smith’s shop and then studied half the night. I’ve 
taught district school, winters, at fifteen dollars a 
month, and saved fourteen out of it; and when I 
finally got to studying law, I jumped at a ch 
to do chores for my board. I could go on for hours 
telling you of hard knocks that I got when I was 
young; and I am grateful for every one of them 
to-day!’ 

At last Jesse felt his hour had come. He rose 
slowly to his feet, buttoned up his long overcoat 
and pressed his fur cap down over his ears. 

“Now, what I’d like to know, squire,” he said, 
“is this: Why was it, with all them early advan- 
tages, that you never got to be President, or, at 
least, governor of the state ?”’ 

Then, far too wise to pause for a reply, Jesse 
walked out of the little office into the biting De- 
cember air, warmed and comforted by the thought 
that, for once in his life, he had floored the squire. 


°°: 


HOW GEN. FUNSTON BROKE 
A STRIKE 
[: 1893 Frederick Funston set out for Alaska on 





a commission to collect botanical specimens. 
To-day the trail over Chilkoot Pass is familiar, 
but at that time it was known only to Indian guides 
and a few daring miners who had followed its 
devious ways. Funston with two companions went 
up the pass and over to the Yukon. One incident 
of the trip he describes in his own picturesque 
language as follows: 
The Indians carried the loads while we dragged 


‘the empty sleds. The snow fell incessantly for five 


days, and it lay along our route from five to fifty 
feet deep. Day after day we wallowed and strug- 
gled on as we worked our way gradually upward 
to the summit of the range. One cheerful little 
diversion occurred on the second day. The low- 
browed chief packer, who seemed to have charge 
of the other Indians, threw his load into the snow 
and announced that unless their pay was materi- 
ally increased he and the other packers would get 
themselves back to the village, and thus leave us 
in a pretty pickle. ' 

My temper had been at white heat all day, and 
without thinking what might be the consequences 
of such a move I shoved the muzzle of a cocked 
rifle into the face of the Advisory Committee of 
that strike, and the way the Most Serene Grand 
Master of the Amalgamated Order of Chilkoot 
Salmon Biters reshouldered his sack of beans and 
tugged along through the broad expanse of the 
beautiful snow shows that it is sometimes a good 
thing for every well-regulated family to have a 
gun in the house. ° : 
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TELL THE TRUTH 


HE excellent advice these verses contain 
loses nothing by the ingenuity that their 
author, Mr. William H. Davenport, displays © 
in their composition: 
Traveler through time’s treacherous thicket, 
’ Tell the truth. 

This thy transport, this thy ticket; 

Tell the truth. 
Though thou’rt tired through toilsome tilling 
Till thy tones, they’re trembling, trilling, 
Tell the truth triumphant, thrilling; 

Tell the truth. 


Thought that’s twisted twists the thinker; 
Tell the truth. 
Truth that’s tinkered taints the tinker; 
Tell the truth. 
Toil’s true task, truth’s thorough tending; 
Time’s true trail, the truth’s true trending; 
Thought’s true throne, ’tis truth transcending; 
Tell the truth. 


To thyself thou’rt truth’s translator; 
Tell the truth. 

Though the thousands term thee traitor, 
Tell the truth. 

*Tis triumphant truth they’re trying; 

*Tis the tempter’s toils thou’rt tying: 

Tis through time thou’rt testifying: 
Tell the truth. 


o 8 
TRUE TO FORM 


N France, nowadays, the soldiers who have 
I won medals are almost ashamed, since they 

know that nearly all of their comrades merit 
them. But it is often easier for them to be heroes 
in the trenches than to be heroes in their own 
families. 

One of the men in our hospital at Royanmont, 
says Miss Kathleen Burke in The White Road to 
Verdun, had been in the trenches during an attack. 
A grenade thrown by one of the French soldiers 
struck the parapet and rebounded among the men. 
With that rapidity of thought that is part of the 
French character, Jules sat on the grenade and ex- 
tinguished it. For that act of bravery he was deco- 
rated by the French government, and wrote home 
to tell his wife. I found him sitting up in bed, 
gloomily reading ber reply, and I inquired why he 
looked so glum. 

“Well, mademoiselle,” he replied, “I wrote to 
my wife to tell her of my new honor, and see what 
she says: ‘My dear Jules. We are not surprised 
you got a medal for-sitting on a hand grenade; we 
have never known you to do anything else except 
sit down at home!’” ° 


PRIMITIVE FINANCE 


HERE was an old Georgia farmer, says the 
Louisville Courier Journal, who, in the wild- 
cat banking days, came to Milledgeville to 
see Robert Toombs, who was at the time a state- 
bank director. 
“Robert,” said the old farmer, ‘the folks down 
our way wants more money.” 
“I don’t blame them,” said Toombs, “but how 


‘are they going to get it?” 


“Stomp it,” said the farmer. 

“Well,” answered Toombs, “if we stamp it, how 
are we going to redeem it?” 

“Why. Robert,” the farmer explained, “the folks 
down our way is agin redemption.” 
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WHAT O’CLOCK? 


BY MARTHA BURR BANKS 


Wood folk, good folk, what's the time o’ day? 

What's the time o' day with you, forest folk, we pray? 
Oh, it’s half past shower time, going on to flower time; 
That’s the time o’ day with us, children folk, we say. 


Wild folk, mild folk, what's the time o’ day? 

What's the time o’ day with you, meadow folk, we pray ? 
Oh, it’s half past daisy time, going on to hazy time; 
That's the time o’ day with us, children folk, we say. 





Yellow folk, mellow folk, what's the time o’ day? 
What's the time o’ day with you, orchard folk, we pray ? 
Oh, it’s half past dapple time, going on to apple time; 
That's the time o’ day with us, children folk, we say. 


White folk, light folk, what's the time o' day? 
What's the time o' day with you, winter folk, we pray ? 


bia: D 
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Oh, it’s half past jolly time, going on to holly time; : 
That’s the time o' day with us, children folk, we say. THE MOUSERMOBILE BY JOHN MORRISON © 
e¢9 There were eight little mice that went to play For ahead in the valley they saw a cat, 
In a vacant lot one summer day. And could there be anything worse than that? - 
THE STORY OF COMO They had feasted well, the skies were fair, They were flying along like anything! : 
BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT : And every mouse was free from care. They could not jump; they could only cling! 
_ There was not a chore that had to be done, “We are lost!” they whimpered. “Oh, why did we 
OMO is only a little dog,—a Maltese terrier with white, | And all of the day was theirs for fun. steal 
C silky hair,—but in the past year he has had a bigger A ride on this awful mousermobile?” 
adventure than commonly falls to the lot of a great |= +§§ They ran a race through the grass and weeds, 
Dane or a St. Bernard or a Russian wolfhound. It was an ~=‘They nibbled-a bit at juicy seeds, But when the cat saw them, what did she do? — 
adventure that Como will always remember, but he has no ——‘ They followed tag with a game of ball; Remember my story is truthfully true. — 
desire to pass through it again as long as he lives. ' But the richest, rarest sport of all Her eyes grew bigger; her fur fluffed‘ out; 
Como gets his name from a beautiful lake among themoun- = Was the ride they managed at last to steal She gazed a moment, then whirled about. 
tains of northern Italy; you will find it there, with other Gn ante aderful bil “oO 7 ee 
a ts A perfectly wonderful mousermobile. me mouse at a time is enough!” cried she. 
lakes near it, if you study the map a bit. The house where ~ “It is plain they h. esti dnd ” 
Como lives with his young master, Bobby, and his young You might have said ’twas a roller skate 1s plain they have hostile designs on me 
master’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop, stands among the i . : " 
trees on a mountain side that looks far out over the lake. The pares it met the eyes of the merry eight, Then over a fence she leaped like mad, ' 
: : : re skate that a boy had thrown away,— And ran with all of the speed she had. E 
Winthrops are Americans, but on account of Mrs. Winthrop’s Or b srl. f ld Wh h : ? 
health they live most of the time in Italy, where the changes mayse a gt, Tor you come net say,— o ever has heard of a case like that? 
of the seasons are less harsh than in New England. : But sound as ever were strap and wheel; And yet you can scarcely blame the cat. 
One day, a few months after Bobby’s father had brought ’Twas just the thing for a mousermobile! And oh, what a sense of relief did steal 


. Como home from the city of Milan, not far away, Bobby Through the eight little mice on the mousermobile! 
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and Como had been playing a long time in an olive grove near | They pushed it out to the top of the hill; 

the house. When Bobby was tired of playing he lay down in _ They climbed aboard with many a thrill; So all of the day in a boisterous rout, 

the shade and watched the sails on the blue lake far below But when they were coasting rapidly down With nothing at all to worry about, 

and the play of the sunshine on the silvery leaves overhead. Where the slope of the hill was bare and The little mice merrily coasted down 

In a little while he was fast asleep. Then Como slipped off brown, Where the slope of the hill was bare and brown. 
through the grove to the dusty white road that ran tothe |§ Then oh, what a chorus of squeak and squeal And their only complaint—’tis the same with men— 


village. He heard voices there, and he liked to be friendly 
with everyone who showed a friendly spirit toward him. 

For some time no one took any notice of him. Then a man, 
who came plodding slowly along, stopped and spoke to him. 

‘*You little white rascal!’’ said the man, only he spoke in in the mountains and was now on his way to Genoa to join | the tarnished collar that was still on his neck, under the 
the Italian language. ‘‘I’ve a mind to take you along with his ship. He had expected to stay in the village on the shore | hair that was still silky, even though no longer white. 

. of Lake Como that night, but at the village inn he meta| ‘‘But you are Como!’’ exclaimed the man. ‘‘Now, how in 
shipmate, and they made up their minds to go on to Genoa | the world —’? He got no further, for Como was trying so 
by train. At first they were going to leave little Como in the | hard to make plain his joy that the man found it hard to 
village, where a friend would collect the reward that they | talk. No wonder that the other persons near by stopped to see 
felt sure his owner would offer for his return. But they de- | what it was all about. 
cided to take him to Genoa and on shipboard, for sailorslike} Probably you have guessed by this time that the man was 
pets ; and they did not have luggage enough to bother them. | Mr. Winthrop himself. He had come to Boston on a hurried 
Thus it came about that two days later Como was on a| business trip, and by a happy chance had gone to the very 
ship that set sail from Genoa, the city where Columbus | street where Como was trotting along toward the friendly 
was born almost five hundred years ago. Of course, he | meat shop. 
missed Bobby, but his new master was very kind to him| The next day Mr. Winthrop and Como set sail for Italy; 
and fed him well. In fact all the sailors on the ship made | and Como made even more friends than on his first voyage 
a pet of him, so that he really had nothing to complain | across the Atlantic and there was no disaster to mar the 
of. But when the ship had been at sea a few days the} voyage. When they finally reached the house among the trees 
great adventure came. Like a huge fish, a submarine rose |on the mountain side above the blue lake, Bobby was even 
from the water one morning half a mile away and sent a| more amazed and pleased than Mr. Winthrop had been when 
torpedo at the ship. The torpedo struck the ship with a| he found Como—or when Como had found him—in Boston. 
loud explosion, and the ship began to sink. Then, indeed, | How good it seemed to Como to be safe home again, clean 
Como was frightened by the noise and confusion that | and well fed, after such long journeys and so many adven- 
followed. He ran and hid in a dark corner of the fore-| tures! Even though everyone had been kind to him, there 
castle. But before the ship went down his master found | was no friend like Bobby, and he has never again wandered 
him there and took him along, wrapped in a coat, in the | off on the dusty white road that leads to the village. 
last boat that was lowered over the side. 

Later in the day another ship picked up the drifting | --—-~ — -—- 
boats, and thus Como and his master-continued their | 
voyage to Gibraltar. There Como’s master got work on a 
ship bound for Boston, and again they set sail: That time 
they had no disaster, and while they were crossing the 
Atlantic, Como became very friendly with all the sailors 
on the ship. He had a good time, but he often wondered 
what Bobby thought had become of him. 

When the ship reached Boston, Como’s master gave him 
to friends who lived in that city, a family that had come 
over from Italy a few years before. There were boys and 
girls in the family, and they were all kind to Como; but THE MILKWEED 
he did not have so much to eat as on shipboard, and he | BIRD 
got into the habit of wandering farther and farther away 
from home in the hope of finding a real feast. Sometimes BY DIANTHA HORNE MARLOWE 
he found one, but not always. He got used to the many 


From the passengers of the mousermobile ! Was the long climb back to the top again. 
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DRAWN BY CHRISTINE T. CURTISS 

















BOBBY AND COMO noises of the city, and soon found that the bark of big The milkweed bird is very 
dogs was much worse than their bite. odd; 
me. I can see by your fine collar that some one will be glad| One day, after he had been in Boston several months, Como i 
to pay gold to get you back again.’’ was trotting along a busy street toward a friendly meat shop It stands upon its head, 





Thereupon the man took Como up in his arms and tramped | where he hoped to get a choice morsel. He was paying little 


on through the dust. Como was not at all frightened. He attention to the many persons that he met,—there were too But yoo em find it easily 


little knew the kind of adventure that lay before him. | many of them,—when all at once there came to his little pink When all the leaves are 
The man was a sailor who had been for a time at his home | nose a smell that made him raise his head and sniff again. dead 
ru »| His eyes grew brighter, and with sharp little barks he began . 





to leap round the feet of a man beside him. 


WHEN SCHOOL BEGINS AGAIN The man looked down, but he saw only a dirty little dog| Just look beside some 


BY NORA D. PRICE with long hair that had once been white, and he hurried on. country road 
; But Como kept close at his heels, and when the man looked 
MY FATHER SAYS THAT SCHOOL WAS FUN _ | down again he stopped short. Along the way to town; 
WHEN HE WAS YOUNG AS I; ‘“‘Why, you look like Como!’’ he said. ‘But of course you! You'll find the funny milkweed bird 


1 THINK HE SQUEEZED THE FUN ALL OUT, can’t be! It is very silly to think of such a thing!’ ; 
FOR NOW ‘TIS VERY DRY. However, he stooped and picked up Como and looked at A-growing upside down. 
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MAKING AND 
APPLYING DESIGN 
VIII. Making a Salver 


WV pene in metal is 
neither so difficult 
nor so elaborate a 

craft as many imagine. If 

you are content to use the 
simpler processes, you can 
easily make and decorate 
many attractive articles for 
your house or for your 
friends’ houses. Pin trays, 
ecard trays, salvers, candle 
shades and many other ob- 
jects are within the range 
of the beginner. You will, of 
course, have to buy tools, 
but they are not expensive. 

The metal can be worked 
in any of three ways: by piercing, by chasing, or 
repoussé. In piercing, you punch holes in the metal 
or cut away parts of. it; in chasing, you outline 
your design with a tracer; in repoussé, you beat 
the metal from the back so that various parts of 
the design are raised. You can, of course, combine 
any two or all three of the processes in one pfece 
of work. In the decoration of the salver shown in 
the illustration all three methods are used. 

The best metals to use are copper, brass and 
German silver. They are all about equally easy to 
manipulate, but copper is the most attractive in 
color. For piercing, the metal should be of No. 18 
gauge thickness; for repoussé or for chasing, No. 
20 gauge, which is lighter, is thick enough. 

The tools that you need are metal dividers; hand 
shears for cutting the metal, a raising hammer or 
a half-pound machinist’s ball peen hammer, a 
wooden mallet, a piercing awl, a small file, and a 
few tracers with ends varying from one eighth to 
three eighths of an inch. The tracers are chisel-like 
tools with obtuse ends. You will also need shaping 
tools for repoussé work, but you can use the blunt 
end of steel nail sets for that purpose. There are 
many other tools that you can buy, but the begin- 
ner can get along very well without them. 

When you have decided what you intend to make, 
the next step is, of course, to plan your design. 
The plant analysis this month shows a study of the 
grape, which is rich in decorative suggestion. It is 
especially suitable to a circular border, for its 
manner of growth adapts itself admirably to a 
continuous flowing design. 

It is not necessary to repeat here at length the 
principles of constructing a design from motifs 
suggested by plants, for they were laid down in 
earlier numbers of this series. The process is 
merely to make a careful study and analysis of 
some form of nature and select an element or com- 
bination of elements as a unit. Your design should 
consist of a pleasing repetition of that unit; it may 
be repeated at regular intervals in an all-over pat- 
tern or in a border. The girl who is planning her 
design would do well to refer to the suggestions 
in the first number of this series, in the Girls’ Page 
for February, 1917. 

In making your design you must consider, of 
course, the material in which you plan to carry 
it out, the tools that you use and the purpose of 
the article that you are making. Metal obviously 
demands a simple and highly conventionalized 
design, although the degree of simplicity depends 
somewhat on the process you use, for each process 
requires different tools. 

For chased work you may plan a somewhat more 
involved design than for the other processes, for 
it is easier to cut a line with the tracer than it is 
to beat up parts of the design, as in repoussé, or to 
punch holes, as in pierced work. Moreover, for 
chasing, you want a design that has beauty of 
line, whereas in repoussé and in piercing you want 
an effective arrangement of masses. 

Your design must, of course, adapt itself to the 
use for which the object is intended. For a candle 
shade, which is adapted only to piercing, you must 
plan your design so that as much light as possible 
will come through. In the salver shown herewith 
the design is confined entirely to the rim; if a 
raised design were put on that part of a salver or 
tray that is to hold things, it would interfere with 
the usefulness of the article, and so be inartistic. 

Before you can transfer your design to the metal 
you should shape the piece of metal to the general 
proportions that you want. First, of course, you 
cut out the metal in a square, a circle, a rectangle, 
or whatever other shape you have decided upon. 
Then, if the article has a bowl, as the salver here 
illustrated has, you must raise that area. If it is a 
round piece, mark with the dividers a circle of the 
diameter of the inner bowl. To raise that part you 
must stretch the metal, and to do that you need a 
block of hard wood with a rounded hollow at one 
corner. The depth of the hollow depends on how 
deep you wish to make the bowl. 

Hold the metal disk slightly raised over the 
pocket, so that the edge of the inner circle comes 
directly over the edge of the pocket. Then turning 
the metal slowly as you work, strike it with the 
raising hammer until the bowl takes shape. Be 
careful that each blow falls directly beside the 
other. 

Should the metal become too stiff or too brittle 


during the process, you can anneal or soften it by | 


beating it until it glows, and then quickly plunging 
it into cold water. 


To flatten the bottom of the salver or the rim, | 


strike it with the wooden mallet against a board. 
You should, of course, take care that the bow! is 
uniformly deep. 

The process of shaping the metal to your needs 
is the same, whether you are making a round, a 
square or a rectangular object, except that if the 
raised part has straight edges instead of round 
edges you would not use a rounded pocket in 
hammering it. 

You are now ready to transfer your design to 
the metal. You can do it with carbon paper; after- 
wards go over the tracing and scratch it lightly 
with a nail or a penknife. Or you can glue the 
paper to the metal and go over the lines with a 
knife, making your strokes just heavy enough to 
cut through the paper and to scratch the surface 
of the metal. 

In carrying out your design, rest the part of the 
metal on which you are working against a soft- 
pine board. If the object that you are making has 
a raised part, such as the bowl of the salver, cut a 
hole in the board of the shape of that part; then 





A SALVER DECORATED WITH A DESIGN 
BASED ON THE GRAPE 





the rim that bears the design 
will rest firmly against the 
board. 

For chasing, use a tracer 
that seems best suited to 
the quality of line that you 
wish to cut, and, holding it 
firmly in the left hand, tap 
the upper end of it with the 
hammer. Guiding the tracer 
with the left hand, you pro- 
ceed thus along the line. 
Practice will soon teach you 
how to make clear, firm 
lines and how to put expres- 
sion into them. 

For repoussé, indent the 
design with a tracer just 
enough for it to show on 
the reverse side. Then turn 
the metal over and with a 
hammer and a shaping tool, 
such as the blunt end of a 
nail set, model the design from that side. It is 
generally desirable, when you have done that, to 
turn the metal and with one of the tracers go over 
the more important lines to sharpen them. 

In piercing, use whatever tool seems best 
adapted to your design. With the awl you can 
make holes varying in size from very small to rea- 
sonably large; you will get the variation by using 
light or heavy blows of the hammer. For coarser 
pierced work, like that on the rim of the salver, 
you can use a blunt-ended chisel. Hold it in such 
a way that an outward bevel will result; and use 
firm blows, so that the under edge will not be 
ragged. You can remove the rough edge with the 
small file. But do not try too assiduously to re- 
move the tool marks in any of the three processes 
unless they are the results of mistakes or blunder; 
for the finished object should refiect not only the 
character of the metal but also the character of 
the tools with which the design was worked. 

To polish the metal, rub it first with a piece of 
fine emery cloth No. 0 and then with No. 00 of the 
same material. To give it a 
still brighter polish, use pum- 
ice or a metal polishing pow- 
der, and rub it briskly with a 
soft cloth. 

In course of time copper 
acquires a very pleasant and 
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stand out in a heavy, cord-like stitch. At a short 
distance the rows cannot be told from diminutive 


tucks. 
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DRAFT OF OVERBLOUSE 


Y following the working directions of the 
B simple draft here given a girl can easily 

make for herself this attractive overblouse, 
designed for autumn and early winter wear. 

In taking the measurements, use two tape meas- 
ures. Pin one of them tight round the waist at the 
belt line; that defines the lower line in 
the measures. Use the other for meas- 
uring. Although it is not impossible to 
take one’s own measurements, it is 
wiser to have assistance. Do not at- 
tempt to take measurements from an 
old garment, for the results will not be 
satisfactory. It should be borne in mind 
that this is a well-fitting, therefore a 
fairly close-fitting, draft. 


Measurements for the Body of the 
Overblouse 

I. Length of the back. Measure from 
the small bone at the back of the neck 
to the waistline. ‘ 

II. Width of the back. Measure the 
width of the back from arm to arm at 
a distance one quarter the length of 
the back below the neck bone. 

III. Height of underarm. With the 
arm close down at the side, measure 
from the armpit to the waist. 

IV. Length of the front. Measure 
from the base of the neck to the waist- 
line. 

V. Width of the chest. Measure di- 
rectly across the chest at a line 
corresponding with that used in getting the width 
of the back. It should be only slightly wider than 
the back measure. 








VI. Bust measurement. Measure loosely from 
the centre of the back be- 
tween the shoulders round 
the fullest part of the bust. 
The tape should be one inch 
below the armpit and raised 
slightly at the centre of the 
back. 





subdued appearance. You 
can get that effect quickly by 
heating the metal and letting 
it cool gradually. You can 
produce oxidation by expos- 
ing the copper for a day or 
two to strong ammonia fumes 
in a closed box. 

The salver shown in the 
illustration is made of No. 
18 gauge copper, and is ten 
inches in diameter. The bowl 
is six inches in diameter and 
slightly less than half an inch - 
deep. 

Since chasing, repoussé and 
piercing are all used in carry- 
ing out the decoration, the 
designer had to adapt the design to all three proc- 
esses. So, instead of the flowing effect that the 
grapes naturally suggest, this design shows an 
attractive use of masses. To give greater strength 
to the rim the unit is repeated only three times 
instead of six. When repoussé and piercing are 
combined in one piece of work it is better to do 
the repoussé first. S 


Brown-Sugar Creams.—Moisten two cupfuls of 
brown sugar and boil the mixture hard, without 
stirring it, until a little tested in cold water makes 
a soft ball. Remove the syrup from the fire, and 
when it is nearly cool, stir it rapidly until it be- 
comes moderately stiff; then pour it out on wax 
paper. Pull the candy into small bits and dip each 
piece into a solution of unsweetened chocolate to 
which a little lump of butter has been added; then 
let the chocolate harden. Use any flavoring de- 
sired, or add nut meats, chopped fine, to the choco- 
late coating. 
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SIMULATED TUCKS 
S jit for ne tucks are an excellent substi- 
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DRAFT FOR THE 


tute for the tiny regulation tucks that are so 
hard to put into thin material. They make 
attractive triniming for the skirts ahd yokes of 
baby dresses and for sheer blouses and lingerie. 
Thread your sewing machine with cotton No. 100 
in the needle and cotton No. 8in the shuttle, and 
regulate the machine to sixteen stitches to the 
inch. Stitch the rows on the wrong side of the ma- 
terial and press them with a hot iron, on the same 
side, against a heavy blanket. The result will be 
that on the right side of the goods the work will 











be 





ANALYSIS OF THE GRAPE 






VII. Neck measurement. 
Measure tightly round the 
base of the collar. 

VIII. Hip measurement. 
Measure loosely round the 
hips at the fullest part—usu- 
ally about eight inches below 
the waist. This is merely a 
test measure, to be compared 
with the draft hip line. Note 
the fullness there allowed. 
For unusually large hips the 
side lines of the draft may 
be sloped to give greater hip 
fullness, 

The necessary materials 
for drafting are two large 
sheets of Manila paper, a 
yardstick and a large table on which to work. It 
is a good plan to draft the pattern first in minia- 
ture (preferably on quarter-inch drafting paper). 
One quarter of an inch or one eighth of an inch can 
represent an actual inch. By that means the gen- 
eral lines become familiar and mistakes are less 
likely to occur. 

When making the draft in full size on the 
Manila paper, be sure that the vertical and the 
horizontal lines are perfectly straight. A half- 
inch variation, not perceptible to the untrained 
eye, may throw a draft out of balance and cause 
puzzling results. 

Begin to draw the draft at the left-hand short 
side of the paper. Starting a few inches from the 
top, draw a vertical broken line that parallels the 
edge (1). At right angles to line 1, beginning at 
the top (A), draw a broken line horizontally across 
the sheet (2). 


Back Section of Draft 
AB = The length of the back, down from A. 
AC = One half of AB. 
AD = One half of AC. 
AE = One third of one half of the neck measure, 
to the right from A. 
EF = One halfinch up from E. 
AF = The curved neck line. 
BG = Three quarters of an 
inch to the right from 
B. 





FRONT AND BACK 
SECTIONS . 


AG = AB, and is the centre 
line of the back. Draw 
an indefinite continu- 
ation to be used later. 

D’H= One half of the width 
of the back, to the 
right from D’ on an 
indefinite broken horizontal line drawn 
across the sheet from D. 

HI = AE, vertically up from H. 

J = One half inch to the right horizontally from 
I 





FJ = The shoulder line. 
C’K = One half of the width of the back plus two 
and one quarter inches to the right from 
C’ on an indefinite broken horizontal line 
across the sheet from C. 


KL = The dotted line paralleling CB, minus one 
quarter of an inch. 

LM = One and three quarters inches horizon- 
tally to the right from L. 

MN = The underarm measure through K. 


GM = The waistline. 
JHN = The armhole curve. 
O = Eight and one half inches below G. 
P = Eight and one quarter inches continuation 
of line NM. 

OP = The hip line (atest measurement; it should 
be one quarter of the full hip measure- 
ment, plus at least one and one half 
inches). 

OQ = One half AB, plus two inches, down from 
0. 


PR = 0Q, minus one half inch, a continuation of 
MP. 
QR = The lower line of the overblouse. 


Front Section of Draft 


Beginning on the right-hand side of the sheet, at 
| the right end of line 2 and paralleling line 1 of the 











DRAFT FOR THE 
COLLAR 


back section, draw a broken vertical line. Call 

the line 3 and the angle A. 

AB on line 2 = One half of the bust measure, less 
the width of the back measure 0’K of 
the back section, plus one inch. The 
front half of the draft must be slightly 
wider than the back half. 

BC = The length of the back—a broken verti- 
cal line paralleling line 3. 

AD = One quarter of the length of the back. 

AE = One third of one half of the neck meas- 
ure. 

EF = Three quarters of an inch above E. 

AG = One third of one 
half of the neck 
measure plus 
three eighths 
of an inch. 

FG = The high neck 
line. (See the 
dotted line.) 

GG’ = One quarter of 
the front meas- 
ure minus one 
half of an inch, 

FG’ = The neck curve. 

DH = One half of the 
width of the 

S chest. 

HI = The broken line 

paralleling DA. 
IJ = One third of 1H. 

Through the point J 

draw a broken horizontal 
line of indefinite length 
paralleling line AB. This 
is a construction line for 
the shoulder, 

FK = The shoulder 
line, is the same 
length as the 
shoulder line FJ of the back section, 
and is drawn from F to the broken 
construction line. 

BL = One half of BC. 

LL’ = The bust line, and parallels BA. 

LM = One half of an inch up from L. 

CN = Two inches horizontally to the left of C. 

MO = The underarm measure on the slanting, 
indefinite line MN. 

KHM = The curve of the armhole. Note that from 
K to H the line must curve slightly in- 
ward toward the front. 

G’P = The length of the waist in front minus 
GG’, also minus one half of an inch. 

OP = The waistline. 

OQ = MP of the back section from O on con- 
tinuation of MO. 

PR = OQ down from P. 

QR = The hip line. 

QT = PR of the back section, 

RU = QT. 

TU = The lower line of the overblouse. 


One-Piece Sleeve Gathered to the Cuff 

Take measurements as follows: 

I. Shoulder to elbow. Measure from the bone on 
the top of the shoulder to the elbow. 

Elbow to wrist. Measure from the elbow to the 
outside of the wrist bone. 

From the shoulder to the wrist (outside arm 
measurement). 

II. Inside seam. Measure from the armpit to the 
bone at the base of the thumb. 

III. Round the arm, below the shoulder, Do not 
draw the tape too tight. 

IV. Round the hand. Close the 
hand loosely with the thumb in; 
measure over the knuckles, 

AB vertical line = The length of 
the sleeve (shoulder 
to wrist measure), 
less the depth of the 
cuff, which may be 
from two to five 
inches. | 

AC = One half of the arm 
measure below the 
shoulder, plus one 
and one half inches, 
or any desired full- 











Straight of goods 


Centre of sleeve ~ Fold of goods 





ness. 
ABDC = The complete rectan- 
gle, broken lines. 
E = One inch above A. 

CF = The difference between the in- 
side seam measurement and 
the outside arm measurement. 
(The difference should always 
be at least five or six inches.) 

AG = One half of AC, plus one half 
inch, to the right from A. 

GH = CF, and parallels it. 

HI = Two and one half inches up 
from H. 

J = One half inch down from I. 
EIF = The double curved line for the 
back half of the sleeve. 
J’ = One half inch horizontally to the left 
from J. 
EJ’F = The curved line for the front half of the 
sleeve. 
K = One inch down from B. 
L = One inch to the right from K. 
M = One half of BD. 
KLMD = The curve for the back half of the 


DRAFT FOR 
THE SLEEVE 





sleeve. 
KMD = The curve for the front half of the 
sleeve. 


Cuff 
Cut the cuff in the shape of a perfect rectangle, 
in length the distance round the closed hand plus 
one inch, and in width from two to five inches. 


Wide Belt 
Width, eight inches when finished; the length, 
two inches less than the hip measure. The straps 
are one inch by nine inches when finished. Their 
position is indicated on the draft. 


Large Collar 

AB = Eight inches. 

AC = One quarter of the neck measure—to the 
right from A. 

CD = Three quarters of an inch up from C. 

AD = The neck curve. 

BE = The width of one half of the back, plus 
four and one half inches. 

AF = One half of the neck measure, minus one 
half inch. 
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CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 


Insurance against soot, crocking, 
and rain or perspiration wilting. 
The appearance, fit and flexibility 
of your “linen” collar—with not 
starch but water-proof stiffening. 
Ever white. Dull linen finish. 

30 cents each. Order a half- 
dozen from your dealer or send 
direct. State your style and (half ) 
size. Booklet on request. 

E. I. Du Pont De on a & Co. 


Et Arlington Wor! 
725 Broadway, New York 








30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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1; fers. Take your c' = 
Foy froi mn 44 atyies, colors and sizes in the 
famous “RANGER” line. 


o a ! So, Cay = 
etting our lates —— 
ind Factory-to-Rider — 

a s, be a “Rider gent” and 
\ e big money taking orders for 
fs bicycles and supplies. Get our 
ta liberal terms on a sample to intro- 
3 io the new “RANGER' 

3 TIRES, equipment sundries and 
y): wa = in a bic cle tine at 


Hi Fit CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. A-50, CHICAGO 








Delco Stg. & Ltg. ept.902 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chieago, Mlinois 


Three Months’ 
Tnal 
Offer 











O confident are we that the 

New Companion Sewing 
Machine will meet your highest 
} expectations that we are willing 
, to make you the following lib- 
eral offer : 













































If the New Companion Sewing 
Machine you select is not serfadly 
satisfactory in every particular . 
after you have tried it in your 
home for three months, we will 
2 refund your money and take back 
4 the machine at our expense. 


None Better at Any Price. There’s no other 
machine, at any price, that will do better work 
, or that is more durable than the New Com- 

panion, It is full ball bearing, easy running, 
and has complete set of best attachments. 
Each machine is warranted for 25 years. 


Many New Improvements. The New Com- 
panion has all the features of an up-to-date 
machine including also many new improve- 
ments found on no other. These are all fully 
described in our illustrated booklet. 


Our Low Prices are possible only because we 
sell direct from ‘‘factory-to-home.’’ Otherwise 
the price of the New Companion would be 
double the present 
price. We offer a 
choice of six different 
styles, including the 
New Portable Elec- 
tric,and pay all freight 
charges to your near- 
est freight station. 


Let Us Tell You how 
much we can save 
you on the purchase 
of a high-grade sew- 
ing machine. A postal 
card request brings 
our free illustrated 
booklet and full par- 
ticulars by return 
mail. Send it now. 





The New Portable Electric 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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FG = The vertical broken line up from F, and is 
the same length as AF. 

DG = The remainder of the neck curve. 

AH = BE minus one and one half inches. 

GH = The outer curve. This is not very full. 

HE = The inner curve. Very slight. 


Seams 
Allow an inch and three quarters for the lower 
hems, an inch on the edges of the shoulder, on 
the underarm and on the sides of the sleeve, and 
three eighths of an inch on all the other edges— 
neck, armholes, belt, and so forth. 


Suggestions 

The sleeve seam meets the underarm seam of the 
overblouse. Point E of the sleeve should be about 
one inch in front of the shoulder seam. The length- 
wise threads of the fabric should hang straight 
from the highest point of the shoulder. The gath- 
ers should be distributed between I and J’ of the 
top sleeve and all round the bottom of the sleeve, 
especially at the curve. The front of the over- 
blouse should be one half inch longer than the 
back in order to hang properly. Cut the collar, 
cuffs, belt and straps double, or else face them: 
One of the lighter-weight fabrics, such as’ voile or 
cotton crape, will be a good choice of material 
for the overblouse. Soft satin and crépe de Chine 
are good materials, too. Little embellishments in 
embroidery or some other form of trimming will 
add to the attractiveness of the garment. 
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PIN MONEY FROM NUTS 


[The eighth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home} 


ECENTLY a stay-at-home girl stumbled upon 
R a successful pin-money plan in a confec- 

tioner’s shop. She overheard the proprietor 
of the shop tell a customer that he was temporarily 
out of walnut candy because a shipment of nut 
meats had failed to arrive. ‘‘My stock wouldn’t 
run short,” he added, “if I could get some steady 
girl or boy to pick out nut meats at home and 
keep me regularly supplied.” 

Upon investigation she found that he used about 
eight pounds of walnut meats a week, for which 
he was willing to pay twenty-five cents a pound. 
That seemed like a good opportunity. Many walnut 
trees grew along the sides of the public roads, free 
to all. Moreover, the venture would require no 
capital, and she could do most of the work at 
home and at odd times. 

While the good weather lasted she gathered nuts 
industriously and spread them on the ground in 
the back yard. For hulling them she used two 
short boards hinged together at one end. By 
squeezing the nuts between the boards the dis- 
agreeable task of hulling was accomplished easily 
and neatly. After the nuts were hulled and dried 
they were sacked again and stored in a dry cellar. 

She found that by pouring hot water over the 
uncracked walnuts she could get the kernels out 
in much larger pieces without injuring them. She 
was soon picking out and sifting a pound of ker- 
nels in an hour and a half. That meant earning 
about fifteen cents an hour, and was a satisfac- 
tory return for work that required no outlay of 


money. Last season, having found a market with | 


another candy maker also, she hired boys to 
gather and hull the walnuts and gave all her at- 
tention to the picking. Thus the little project has 
grown into a paying business. 
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A USEFUL PIECE OF WAR- TIME 
CROCHET 


IRLS who are knitting or crocheting for the 
(; men at the front will be interested in the 
unique garment here illustrated. It is a kind 
of composite sweater, called a “‘michelaine” after 
its inventor, Dr. Michel, and, although apparently 
nothing more than a crocheted band with a slit in 
the middle, it is in reality a most useful piece of 
wearing apparel. It has four distinct uses, as the 
illustrations show. 
The crocheted band is forty-eight inches long 
and sixteen inches wide, with a central opening 





| eight inches long. The yarn should be of medium 
| grade and the needle of bone, a quarter of an inch 
|in diameter. Crochet a loose chain forty-eight 
| inches long. Chain two extra stitches for turning. 
| Treble in every stitch to the end of the chain. 


Chain two stitches to turn with, and treble in the 
single back of every stitch. Repeat for eighteen 
rows. On the nineteenth row stop short four inches 
from the middle and fasten and break the thread. 
Begin on the other side four inches from the 


, middle, thus leaving an eight-inch opening, and == a 
crochet to the end. Continue again as in the second | pact SSS SSSE HOSS SSS SSS SSS SSE 


i The Preacher of Cedar Mountain | 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Imagine a man of Herculean build and Celtic 
temperament, powerful for all things, yet impo- 
tent without the guiding hand of the right 
woman, and you have a “thumb-nail” sketch of 
Jim Hartigan, the young preacher of Cedar 


row until there are eighteen more rows, then fasten | 


| the thread. 
| 





Along one half of one long side, and along the 
other half of the opposite side, sew buttons at 
intervals of two or three inches. Put a row along 
both ends, also. The loose mesh of the crochet 
will serve for buttonholes, but care should be 
taken that the buttons have well-defined rims, so 
that they will not slip easily. 

The soldier can wear the “michelaine” as a 
sleeveless sweater, as a‘warm wrap for the middle 
of the body, as a helmet, or as a jacket-like pro- 
tection for the chest and arms. It is simple enough 
for even a beginner to make. 
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At rare intervals, when there were slack spells in 
the work, he was permitted to trudge to school. 
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The Boy 
Who Pegged Shoes. 
W. L. Douglas Peg- 
ging Shoes at Seven 
Years of Age. 
Sixty-Five years ago 
Douglas 
started acquiring the 
knowledge of how to 
make g shoes. 














-—* SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 


$3 $3.50 $4 $4.50 5 $6 7 & 8 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 
Shoes. The Best Known 
Shoes in the World. 


. L. Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 


he quality of W. L. Doug- 
las product is, guaranteed Best in the World 
by more than 40 years experi- $3 $2.50 $2 
ence in making fine‘ shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 
tamped on the bott TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE 
For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 
Write for booklet, showing how to order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 


VboBorvegles 












BOYS SHOES 





President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 











‘fe You Ever Heard of Uns 
Air to Wash With 


just as you use water to wash your hands? That 
is how we clean the peanuts that go into Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter. 

Yousee, even the best peanuts, after they are 
shelled, sometimes have grains of sand mixed with 
them—the sand in which the peanuts grew. So this 
is the way we wash all our peanuts clean: 

We pour them into alarge pipe. At thesame 
time a strong current of air, like wind, blows in 
from below. This drives the peanuts upward 
and out. But the sand, which is heavier than 
the peanuts, falls to the bottom. 

Now that you know about air-washing, do 
you wonder that Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is so 
smooth and free from grit? 

Most boys and girls know three good ways of 
eating Beech-Nut Peanut Butter: spread on bread, 
on crackers, and on toast. How do you like it best. 

If you have never tasted the Beech-Nut brand 
of Peanut Butter, ask your mother to get you a 
jar today. 

BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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Mountain. 


The story deals with the conversion and later 
fortunes of this engaging character in a little 
frontier town. Always by his side, guiding, en- 
couraging, restraining where necessary, the great 
motive force in his life, stands Belle Boyd, a 
woman who has the knack of taking life and the 
gifts of fortune on her own terms. 


HOW TO GET THE BOOK FREE 


Send us one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) 
for The Youth’s Companion and we will present you with 
a copy of the Book, sending it to you postpaid; or the 
Book will be sold for $1.35 net. 

NOTE. The Book is given only to a PRESENT Com- 
panion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper 
into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


\ 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., BOSTON, MASS. Y 
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TR @ uestions you Wisfe 
about the contents of Uus page 
They wi be gladly answered. 











BOYS’ PAGE SEP TEMBER- 





Address your letters to THE 


EDITOR OF THE BOYS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTH'S COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS. 











DICK HENDERSON’S LIST 


N the night before Dick Henderson went 
QO away to boarding school he looked at his 

mother with an expression of mingled 
amusement and despair. He was about to enter 
upon his first extended absence from home, and 
for several days his mother had seized the oppor- 
tunity of odd moments to give him advice. They 
had just finished a little talk. 

“T can never remember all those things you’ve 
told me,” he said. “I know I shall make a lot of 
mistakes.” 

“Well,” said his mother, “if it will make re- 
membering easier, I’ll write out a list for you.” 

In the hurry of getting away next morning Dick 
forgot the list; nor did 
he remember it until he 
unpacked his trunk and 
found it in the top of his 
handkerchief box. It was 
longer than he had ex- 
pected, and it contained 
several items that he was 
surprised to find there; 
but he was glad to refer 
to more than one of them 
before the Christmas holi- 
days came. 

Here is the list: 

Do not stand with your 
hands in your pockets. " 
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their original perforations and colors, so that it is 
probable that the remainders of that set are being 
used. 

Meanwhile, it is reasonable to look forward con- 
fidently to all these philatelic changes, culminating 
in a permanent series in which Alexander Keren- 
ski probably will take a prominent place. 
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THE FOOTBALL DEFENSE 


"Ti wetper team that enters the field with 
a well-perfected defense already has the 
game half won. A good defense does more 
than to protect the goal line; it also helps the 
attack by giving the tired backs a chance to save 
their energies for a suc- 
cessful advance when the 
opportunity comes. 

The defense has one 
great advantage over 
the attack: the use of 
the hands. The lineman 
should drive his hands at 
his opponent as he charges 
and throw him out of the 
way. He should tear into 
mass plays as a terrier 
digs out a woodchuek ; he 
should toss aside single 
interferers like sacks of 
~ meal, or hold them off if 





Never pick your teeth Md 
or clean your finger nails 
in public. 

Do not breathe through 
your mouth or talk 
through your nose. 

Do not laugh loud and 
boisterously. 

Never listen with your 
mouth open. | 

Do not show ill temper 
when you lose at a game. 

Do not dispute or argue with your roommate: 
respect his opinions and keep your own. 

Do not interrupt in conversation. 

Do not be witty at the expense of others: there 
is plenty of fun that is funny for everyone. 

Never be sarcastic or ridicule another. 

Do not play your mandolin to excess in your 
room—your neighbor may not enjoy it. 

Do not chew gum in public. 

Do not talk too loud. 

Do not be snappish if you are teased. 

Cultivate good table manners. 

Do not touch a lady’s arm when you wish to 
speak to her. 

Never be late to any function. Your being late 
may delay your hostess, and it makes it appear that 
you were indifferent about accepting her invita- 
tion. 

Always pull out a lady’s chair for her at table, 
and find a chair for her when she enters a room. 

Always stand when a lady stands. 

Put your hands under a lady’s elbows in assist- 
ing her from a car; never grab her arm. 

Do not stop a lady on the street if you wish to 
speak to her, but turn and walk by her side; and 
raise your hat when you leave. 

Raise your hat to a strange lady if you have 
occasion to address her or to perform any act of 
courtesy, such as picking up her handkerchief or 
passing her car fare. 

Never address a letter to a married woman as 
Mrs. Mary Brown, but as Mrs. Charles H. Brown. 

Do not put a social letter to a lady in type- 
writing. 

When invited to a dinner, a reception or any 
other party, word your answer formally or in- 
formally to correspond with the invitation, and 
include in your reply all who were mentioned in 
the invitation. Write out the date—April third, 
not April 3. 

Acknowledge every invitation as promptly as 
possible, so that the hostess may ask some one 
else if you decline, or may ask some one especially 
for your pleasure if you accept. 

If you take a lady to a dinner or to a reception, 
wait either outside your dressing-room door or 
at the head of the stairway, so that you can see 
when she is ready to go down. 

If you are invited to a party given in honor of 
a special guest, make your call, if possible, before 
the guest leaves; show some courtesy if the guest 
stays several days. 

Every invitation that is at all formal requires 
that a eall be made within two weeks. That is true 
whether it is declined or accepted. A call is all the 
more necessary if you have not done your hostess 
the honor of accepting her invitation. 

When you are invited to dine, or when you re- 
ceive any other special courtesy, reciprocate by 
some invitation of your own as soon as you can. 

Never take out your watch during a call; and 
above all, do not try to get a surreptitious look at 
it. Leave whenever you wish to go, but do not look 
at your watch. 

Always introduce men to women, young men to 
older or.to more distinguished men, young women 
te older women—never the reverse. 

Always be a gentleman. 


ees 
RUSSIAN STAMPS 


AIL that reaches the United States from 
M Russian post offices no longer bears stamps 

that carry the portraits of the emperors 
and empresses of the overthrown monarchy—the 
so-called Romanoff set. The Romanoff labels do 
not yet appear to have been displaced by a perma- 
nent series, but several provisional sets have been 
put forth. Before the Romanoff stamps were 
issued, in 1913, a series bearing the Russian coat 
of arms as its chief design was in use for four 
years. It is known that during the revolution those 
stamps were reissued at some of the post offices 
without perforations, the one, two, three and five 
kopecks having been thus put forth in place of the 
Romanoff labels. 

The government surcharged various denomina- 
tions with thick, heavy bars that virtually obliter- 
ated the faces of the Romanoff dynasty. Another 
series was overprinted with the Russian coat of 
arms and the letters “U. P. P.” in Russian charac- 
ters. What the letters signify even official New 
York representatives of the provisional govern- 
ment are unable to state. Mail that reached Amer- 
ica from Petrograd as late as the first week of 
August bore the 1909-1912 coat-of-arms stamps in 





they are too many for 
him. He should “get the 
jump” on his man—meet 
him before he springs— 


and never let him get past 
those two stiff guards. 
Tackling must be low 
and hard, especially in the 
raceme: back field. The lineman 
DEFENSE 


tackles in whatever way 
he can, high or low, but 
always aggressively, and 
he tries to hit the runner harder than the runner 
ean hit him. He cannot wait for the man to offer 
himself. If he is covered by a cloud of blockers, a 
hard, side-on, full-length drive into the mass will 
either bring the runner down or tear up the play 
for the end or the half back. A shoulder drive in- 
stead of the side-on drive might bring down only 
one interferer or even fail to down a single 
opponent. 

Since the defense must cover every possible 
point, play wide. Bunching up to protect one 
threatened place always leaves some other place 
open. Never close in until it is clear that the dan- 
gerous “something else” is not coming. 

There are four main defensive formations—the 
regular, the defense against punts, the defense 
against forward passes and the goal-line defense. 


THE REGULAR DEFENSE 

The first is for all common uses. The line spreads 
itself before the opposing line with the guards a 
very little outside their opponents, the tackles 
almost directly opposite the attacking ends and a 
little outside, and the ends four or five feet beyond 
the tackles. The centre plays three or four feet 
back. The half backs take stations eight yards 
behind the ends, the full back between them. The 
quarter back stands some twenty yards farther 
back to take a possible kick and to guard against 
an opponent’s breaking through. 

The end is responsible for the territory from his 
position out to the side line. Nothing must get into 
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DEFENSE 
AGAINST 
FORWARD 
PASS 
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that territory. When the ball is snapped, he goes 
straight down field about three strides, then whirls 
and faces the play. He does not charge it violently. 
If it is directed at him, he meets the interference 
with stiff arms, fighting them off and in, in order to 
throw the play to his own tackle. He must never 
let the run go round him. If the play is headed 
into the line or round the other end, he follows 
cautiously and with open eyes, and is ready to fall 
on a fumbled ball or make the tackle from behind. 
On a sharp dash at his own tackle he must get in 
as best he can; a determined thrust will often 
upset the interference and tumble the play about its 
own ears. Above all things, he must be alert and 
watchful, for the play that gets round him is likely 
to make a damaging gain. 


TACKLE, GUARD AND CENTRE 

The tackle throws himself hands first upon the 
opposing end, and then tears into the play. He 
must keep his eyes open, and if he “gets the 
jump” can afford to use an instant to size up the 
manceuvre. Once he has done that, he goes into 
the play with all his strength and resourcefulness. 
On end runs he should make the tackle if the end 
turns the play to him; on tackle dashes he can upset 
calculations by getting in front of the interference 
and diving full length so that he cuts a wide swath; 
on plays inside his position he holds his ground 
and fights until the céntre comes up. 

The guard is the most aggressive man of the 
defensive line. His business is to get through and 
hurry the play. He starts low, rushes violently, 
hands first, directly through his man, and throws 
himself enthusiastically upon anything that he 





can reach. A pair of raging guards will play havoc 
with an ordinary offense. 

The centre reinforces the whole line, following 
the ball in a parallel course. He makes tackles 
from end to end. He meets the play low wherever 
it comes through, upsetting the interference over 
his own body and grabbing every knee he can 
reach. With the rest of the line working properly, 
he should make it impossible for any running play 
between tackle and tackle to get through. 


THE SECONDARY DEFENSE 

The secondary defense is made up of the half 
backs, the full back and the roving centre. Those 
men have a double duty: to cut off forward passes 
and to meet instantly every run that gets past the 
forwards. They first move sidewise with the play, 
and if they see signs of a forward pass they move 
to block or to intercept it, and never go in while 
that danger exists. When a run develops, however, 
the nearest back tears in to meet it, and the others 
move to*cover his ground. Inside the tackles is 
the full back’s territory; outside the tackles, the 
half backs’ territory. 

It is twice as easy to get the runner at the scrim- 
mage line as it is when he is one step beyond. At 
the line the tackle is driving him one way while 
he is dodging the end in another; he has no time 
to side-step and use the straight arm. The charg- 
ing half back hits him as he comes through the 
hole, and down he goes. Therefore, if you are a 
half back, get in like lightning when your mind is 
made up. Once past the line, your man will twist 
and turn, and you may have to make a long, stern 
chase before you bring 
him to earth. 


The quarter back stays = prerense 
out for the unexpected. AGAINST 
When he gets a punt, he PUNT 


plays it safe and does his 
best. If the punt is high 
and he sees that the op- 
posing ends will be upon 
him the instant it reaches 
his arms, he should signal 
for a fair catch. In stop- 
ping a runner who. has 
eluded the rest of the 
team, he does not attempt 
a sensational tackle; he 
gives him a few yards and 
gets him high and sure. 
He cannot afford to take. 
chances, for he is the last 
resort. 

To meet line shifts the | 
formation moves in the di- 
rection of the shift, keep- 
ing the same distances. If 
an opposing end moves 
out away from his tackle, 
the defensive tackle does 
not move with him, but 
plays opposite the hole he 
leaves, If the opponents take kick formation when 
akick is not expected, the same formation prevails. 
The half backs, however, must be especially alert. 


DEFENSE AGAINST KICKS 

When a kick is expected, the captain gives a 
signal for the second defense. That is designed to 
hurry the kick and to forni interference for the 
receiver. Ends, tackles and guards remain as 
before. Centre drops back a little, and the full 
back retires to receive the ball with the quarter 
back. These men divide the back field according 
to the position of the ball. The half backs drop to 
a twelve-yard distance. 

As the ball is passed, the six linemen charge to 
hurry the kicker or to block if possible. The half 
backs run with the opposing ends, but of course 
the rules prevent them from interfering until the 
ball is caught. One back-field man takes the ball, 
the other darts across and interferes for him. The 
centre takes the first man past the scrimmage. 
When the kick is caught, interference’ should 
instantly form in front of the catcher to give him 
a start. Smart work will mean a long run back. 

If it is very desirable to block a kick, as, for. 
example, when your opponents are attempting a 
field goal, the centre plays up on the line for that 
purpose. 

When circumstances and formation indicate 
that the opposing team intends to try a forward 
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GOAL-LINE 
DEFENSE 
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pass, the defense should line up with the centre 
wund the backs spread out to cover the ground, into 
which the pass is likely to fall. The ends should 
go in fast to develop the play,—to give the passer 
as little time as possible in which to throw the 
ball,—and the backs should make it their business 
to be on the spot toward which the pass goes. The 
diagram shows a formation that is strong when 
there is good reason to believe that the pass is 
going to the opponents’ left. If one of the offen- 
sive ends goes far out from the rest of his team, 
either the defensive end or the back nearest 
should go out with him. In either case the player 
who covers the loose end should inform his team 
mates that he is ‘‘out.” 

The goal-line formation is for the territory inside 
the ten-yard line. The centre plays up, and the 
line charges hard and fast. The ends go in much 
faster than ordinarily. The half backs play close 
to the ends, and act immediately on the run; but 
they must watch closely for the forward pass. 
The full back supports the line, waiting behind 
any point that he thinks most likely to be attacked ; 
the quarter back stands a little behind the goal 
and toward the centre of the field to guard against 
the dangerous short pass. * 

Such are the formations. The three cardinal 
points are: tackle low and hard, use your hands, 
and think. Do not be afraid to let the enemy have 
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the ball; if you play your hardest and keep your 
head, the best team of your inches ever put to- 
gether will have its troubles in gaining against 
you. 

In the Boy’s Page for September 7, 1916, appeared 
an article on The Football Attack, which gave, with 
diagrams, the most effective method. da ing 
the ball. Many readers of the present article ma: 
like to be reminded of the earlier one. 
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THE JUMPING BAND 


Tae proper performing of this trick pro- 
duces an effect of deftness and mystery. 
You place a rubber band round your first 
and second fingers and make it jump to the third 
and fourth fingers of the same hand. The only 
material that you need is the rubber band itself. 
The success of the trick depends upon knowing a 
secret in placing the band round the first and 
second fingers. 

If you are right-handed, stand at the right of 
the person or persons to whom you are to show the 
trick. If you are left-handed, or wish to perform 
the trick with your left hand, stand on the left side 
of your onlookers. 

Holding your hand, palm upward, about eight- 
een inches from your body, place the rubber 
round your first two fingers at the very base of 
them, and stretch it toward your body with your 
other hand. You are, now supposed to snap the 
rubber back and close your hand, leaving the 
rubber round your first 
two fingers, but in reality 
you close your hand first, 
then let the rubber go 
back. In closing your 
hand, however, you must 
place ali of your fingers 
(except your thumb, of 
course) against the palm 
of your hand, inside the 
rubber, so that when you 
let it snap back it goes 
partly round your first 
and second fingers and 
partly round your third 
and fourth fingers. A little 
practice with a rubber 
band will make the oper- 
ation clear. 

If you turn your hand 
round in the instant when 
you snap the rubber, and 
hold it horizontally with 
its back to the audience, 
the band will appear to 
be actually round the first 
two fingers. By merely 
opening your hand you 
can then make the rubber 
fly to a position round 
the third and fourth fingers. By reversing the pro- 
cedure you can make the rubber jump back from 
the third and fourth fingers to the first two. 


o.9 
“LAZYBONES” 


At school his sums were always nearly right; 
His tasks were almost done, but never quite. 
Then several times he well-nigh won a race, 
And all but gained an honorable place. 

In later life he barely missed Success ; 

Now what could be the reason! Can you guess? 
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A POSTHUMOUS STAMP ISSUE 


ENMARK, having sold her islands of the 
West Indies to the United States, is now 
suspected of trying to “sell” American 
stamp collectors through the labels of that former 
Danish colony, now known as the Virgin Islands. 

Every now and then a government takes advan- 
tage of the interest in philately and attempts to 
gain postal revenue at the expense of collectors. 
Turkey and Liberia have done it during the present 
war, and the postmaster general of the United 
States who was in office at the time of the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago predicted frankly that 
the government would gain from the Columbian 
issue more than two million dollars for which no 
postal service would be rendered. 

The interesting story of Denmark in 1917 indi- 
cates that the Scandinavian postal officials have 
been less candid than was our postmaster general. 

Before the sale of the Danish West Indies, 
early this year, it was announced in Denmark 
that a new series of stamps had been printed for 
use in the colony—seven denominations, from five 
to fifty bits, each bearing a portrait of King Chris- 
tian. The five-bit green and the twenty-five-bit’ 
blue and dark blue were really put to use in the 
islands. The others did not make their appear- 
ance when they were expected; but as they had 
been definitely announced through the Universal 
Postal Union, they were duly catalogued. 

When announcement was mace that the colony 
was to be sold to the United States, philatelists of 
course thought that that meant the end of the 
other denominations of the King Christian set. 
They were, therefore, astonished when, several 
weeks before the transfer of the islands was actu- 
ally consummated, they learned that consignments 
of the ten-, fifteen-, twenty-, forty- and fifty-bit 
stamps had been received at “post offices in the 
Danish West Indies, and were on sale, and that a 
thirty-bit stamp had been added to the series, 

American collectors and dealers hurriedly sent 
money to the colony, only te have it returned by 
postmasters there with the information that only 
five hundred copies of each of the six denomina- 
tions had been received, and that these had for the 
most part been disposed of locally. Some did really 
go through the mails and so are in a used condi- 
tion; but they were not many, for the islands soon 
became an American possession, and United States 
stamps were then generally used. 

It transpires now that Copenhagen is selling 
freely the King Christian stamps of the former 
Danish West Indies. They can never be used for 
postage; yet they were put forth by a government 
at a time when they were of legal value. Appar- 
ently there will be plenty of the unused stamps to 
meet collectors’ needs, but the used copies will be 
at a premium. 
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Hes got an Ingersoll Radiolite” 


There’s joy in that boy’s heart—for every boy loves his 
Ingersoll Radiolite Watch! And the other boys envy him 
—as they would you. 


You—and every other boy—need an Ingersoll Radiolite. - 


It gets you to school on time and it brings you home on 
time. You never miss that first tense minute of a ball 
game. You catch trains and boats. Oh! it’s real to have 
one of these men’s watches. 


And Ingersoll Radiolites tell time in the dark. No matter 
how black the night or the room, they always show the 
time clearly. Look at the day-and-night photograph of 
the Ingersoll Waterbury Radiolite Model. Real radium 
in the Radiolite hands and figures makes them glow as 
long as you have the watch. 


It’s just this radium that makes them photograph in the 
dark. Take your Radiolite into a pitch black room and lay 
a photographic plate over it for 20 minutes. When it’s 
developed you’ll have the same picture you see here. 


Ask Dad to get you one of these wonder watches. Cutout the 
24-hour- trial coupon and take it to your dealer. He’ll re- 
turn Dad’s money if you don’t agree that this is the greatest 
watch you ever saw. Take the coupon to your dealer now. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL ©@® BRO. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
Ingersoll Radiolite Watches, $2.25 to $4.25 ; other models, $1.35 to $6.00 





To Parents! Give your boy one of these 
man-watches. They’re not boys’ watches— 
but the best watches for boys. Why wait 
till the chap is 21? Let him have the joys 
and benefits of his own watch now. He 
needs one as badly as you do. Andit’ll 
make him into a punctual, better boy. 


Cut out this coupon—Hand it to your dealer 













SPECIAL 24-HOUR TRIAL 





Date. 

This Ingersoll — resis watch 
Purchased from 

of. (City) (State) has hands 
and figures plainly readable in the dark. If purchaser is not satisfied with 
luminosity, dealer“ will refund purchase price @ retumed within 24 hours. 
But this special triad offer applies only if watch is carried in bag provided, 
by the dealer. (Guarameed to keep accurate time for one year.) 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New Youk Chicago San Francisco 
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Not a Boys Waich~but the best Watch for Boys~and Girls, too. 
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Show your Radiolite to the other boys in a Show your Ingersoll Radiolite toyour teacher. You boys who are camera experts—take your Girls love Radiolite W , girl 
pitch dark room. They will envy you. Tell her how you can be right on the dot— Radiolite into a pitch dark room. Lay a piece should have a omeil an aes 
justlike a railroad train—both day and night. of black paper and a photographic plate over lite in her purse and on her dresser. She'll 
it. Leave it for an hour. Then develop. The always know the time accurately, both day 


result proves there's real radium in Radiolite. and night. 
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THE DEBT 


Here are my lands! 
They are my country’s, too. 
For her fields were won by valiant men, 
And all they yield is hers to take again. 


Here are my hands! 
They are my country’s, too. 
Ungrudged, unweighed, their works and 
gains belong 
To her who lent them skill, who made 
them strong. 


Here is my life! 
It is my country’s, too— 
A life to live for her who made me free, 
A life to give for her, if need shall be. 


© ° 
WAIST GUSSETS 


Wieeees gussets of various shapes are often 
necessary in order to relieve the underarm 
strain on delicate fabrics, or to add fullness 
where the sleeve is too tight at the top or the waist 
too snug round the bust. Frequently the dress- 
maker adds them merely to improve the fit of the 
garment, and sometimes a clever needlewoman 
puts them in for the purpose of mending a worn 
place—a method that The Companion described, 
with special reference to gores, in the Family Page 
for June 8, 1916. 

Gussets are useful in the kimono sleeve for 
blouses of sheer fabrics, in the one-piece sleeve, 
in the underarm seam of the waist, and in coat 
sleeves in which a certain cut and fit are desired. 
Some of the most fashionable silk suits of the 
season Were finished in this manner. 

The square gusset, the oblong-strip gusset and 
the gore gusset with triangular top are those most 
used for waists and coats. The square gusset 
(Fig. 1) is the one most commonly used for the 
kimono sleeve and the one-piece sleeve, either to 
give strength or to relieve strain. It 
is also useful in giving extra fullness 
to a tight waist. To make the square 
gusset, cut a piece of the fabric two 
and one half inches square straight- 
way with the goods, Fold it down on 
the wrong side for a quarter of an 
inch all round, and press it with a 
warm iron. If you are inserting the 
gusset in a kimono waist, find the in- 
tersecting point of the sleeve and the 
underarm seam. Rip two inches in 
each direction—down the underarm 
seam and along the sleeve seam; 
then baste down a quarter of an inch 
of the fabric all round the square or 
diamond-shaped space made by the 
ripping, and press it with the iron. 
Next pin the square gusset diagonally 
into the opening, corner to corner 
and wrong side to wrong side. Then, 
working on the wrong side, finely 
overhand the edges of the gusset and 
the waist together, from point to point, 
all round. 

The diagonal stretch, or bias, of 
the gusset relieves the strain un the 
delicate fibres, gives strength to the 
material, and adds width both to waist 
and to sleeve. For Georgette crape, 
chiffon and other sheer fabrics it is 
almost a necessity. In a one-piece 
sleeve, insert the gusset in the same 
way. 

The oblong-strip gusset (Fig. 2) in 
the kimono waist or the waist with 
a one-piece sleeve serves to give 
strength or to allow expansion. To 
make the oblong gusset, cut—on the 
straight or the bias of the goods, 
according to the weft of the material on either side 
of the underarm seam—a strip of material two and 
one half inches wide. The length of the strip must 
be equal to the combined lengths of the underarm 
seam and the sleeve seam. You can easily measure 
it in a kimono one-piece waist along the cut edge 
from the wrist to the waist line of the body proper 
of the waigt. 

In this case you will attach the gusset as you 
would attach an underarm gore of any kind—right 
side to right side, stitched together on the wrong 
side, bound or overcast. If the material is too 
fragile for machine stitching, sew in the gusset 
with an overhand stitch, as described under the 
square gusset. You can readily see how the long, 
slender strip extending along the under part of 
the sleeve and down the side of the waist will give 
strength, a material extension in size, and a cer- 
tain ‘‘smart’’ style to the waist. 

The gore gusset with a triangular top (Fig. 3) is 
useful when you wish to enlarge a waist materially, 
and to relieve possible strain at the underarm 
junction of waist and sleeve without changing the 
width of the sleeve. To make this gusset, cut the 
strip to the desired width for extra fullness, say 
two and one half inches, and as long as the under- 
arm edge of the waist plus one and one half inches. 
Turn down the material on the wrong side a 
quarter of an inch all round, and press it with an 
iron. Then turn the upper corners down upon the 
wrong side of the material to form a point or tri- 
angle, and again press it. Rip the sleeve seam at 
the underarm just the length of one side of the 
triangle; turn down the edge for a quarter of an 
inch, or the width of the seam, and once more use 
the flatiron. Pin the point of the triangle at the 
apex of the ripped seam, wrong side to wrong 
side, and overhand the edges of waist and gusset 
together. 
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A USE FOR EMPTY BOXES 


F you have on hand several boxes of one size, 
you can put them to good use by making them 
into a stack for books or magazines or papers 

that you wish to store away. In each box nail a 
shelf or shelves made of half-inch material, and 
lay one box on another to make as high a stack 
as you wish. Of course the spaces between the 
shelves may be of different widths to fit various 
speciai needs. By substituting for the shelves a 
narrow slat across the lower front of each box 

















you can turn the stack into a storage place for old 
clothes. A curtain in front will exclude dust. 

If several of the boxes are stacked in the cellar, 
they make a good preserve closet. 
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LAW FOR THE FAMILY 
IV. Agency 

\ oo. may do through another what you can 

do yourself, unless it contemplates, or is in 

itself, an unlawful act, or unless the thing to 
be done is a task that has been intrusted to you 
because of especial confidence in you. A stock- 
holder in a corporation may make anyone he 
chooses his agent or proxy to vote his stock at 
any stockholders’ election, but a director in the 
same corporation may not, in general, delegate to 
anyone else his powers as a director, which require 
the exercise of his discretion, because it is pre- 
sumed that he was chosen a director on account 
of some especial fid reposed in him. Al- 
though the stockholders who made him a director 
may trust him, they may not be willing to trust his 
appointee. 

The agent must be absolutely faithful toward 
the person for whom he acts, and who is known 
as his principal. His acts are those of his principal, 
a fact that makes a double obligation. Not only is 
the principal bound by the acts of his agent as if 
they were really his own, but the agent, for ex- 
ample, may not extract any benefit or advantage 
for himself out of the transaction. To illustrate: 
Molly, employed by Mrs. Strong to pick berries, 
is left in charge of the premises one day in Mrs. 
Strong’s absence. The Strongs have been receiv- 
ing fifteen cents a box for the berries. Should 
some one voluntarily offer Molly twenty cents a 
box for berries and should Molly accept it, the 
whole twenty cents would belong to Mrs. Strong. 
That would be true if Bessie, the daughter of a 
neighbor and not a regular employee of Mrs. 
Strong, should volunteer to look after things while 
she is away. Although she is not by formal ap- 
pointment the agent of the Strongs, she has volun- 
teered to act in that capacity; and if she sells the 
berries, she must account for all the proceeds. 

The implied obligations of contracts 
of agency in the last respect are, it 
must be confessed, often violated by 
boy or girl agents. They generally 
account for money received, but do 
not always account properly for their 
own energies. When a boy or a girl is 
employed, he or she is the agent of 
his or her employer to do certain 
things. The fine old term of employ- 
ment, “‘hands,” has crystallized that 
meaning. The employer acts by the 
employee and through him. Since he 
is under an implied obligation to make 
his help as constant and effective as 
possible, the employer is entitled to 
all his energy and all his time in 
working hours, not to only a part of 
them. Whatever impairs that energy 
or infringes upon that time violates 
the contract. 

Therefore, not only does a fine spirit 
of loyalty to the common interest of 
employer and employee imply devo- 
tion to his service, but it is the ordinary 
obligation of the contract relation that 
exists between them. To illustrate: 
when Susie Jones is more concerned 
on Saturday morning about her sur- 
reptitious preparations for the after- 
noon’s outing than she is about selling 
goods, she is as surely violating her 
contract of agency as she would have 
been if she had withheld part of the 
purchase price of the goods she sells. 
Or if Susie’s friend Mabel, who teach- 
es in the fifth grade, dances so late 
Thursday night that she is cross and 
fretful in her schoolroom on Friday, 
she has violated her contract. 

Agencies are created in two ways: first, by 
direct appointment, either express or implied, and 
second, by ratification. If the agency is by express 
appointment, the appointment should be as formal 
as the act that is contemplated. For example, a 
contract conveying land is made by formal written 
conveyance, a deed executed under the seal of the 
grantor. The “power of attorney” to execute such 
a deed—the formal name for an appointment to 
such an agency—should be equally formal and 
under the seal of the principal. But a simple au- 
thorization to an agent to act in a single instance 
may be informal, and any words or acts that can 
reasonably be assumed to have conveyed the inten- 
tion of agency will support the acts done by the 
agent. 

Ratification, however, can establish an agency 
as effectively as direct appointment. For example, 
if Robert Jones desired to sell his house, he could 
regularly appoint Peter Smith his agent for that 
purpose. If, while he was selling the house, he 
sold the furniture also, and Jones accepted the 
results of that sale, Smith would be his agent for 
the sale of the furniture because of his ratification 
of Smith’s acts by accepting the proceeds. He 
would be as much entitled to payment for his 
services in the latter case as in the case of the 
sale of the house. 

The creation of an agency by ratification will 
not be presumed, however, unless the principal is 
put in possession of all the facts. Thus, to go back 
to the sale of Robert Jones’s house and furniture 
by Peter Smith, suppose Robert had received the 
proceeds of both sales in one sum and did not in 
fact know that it covered both the house and the 
furniture, but honestly supposed that he was re- 
ceiving only the price of the house. The second 
sale would not be ratified. 

Suppose that in his zeal to effect a sale Peter 
had told the purchaser that Robert could give a 
warranty deed for the premises. If Robert had told 
him he could give only a quitclaim deed, that in 
fact there were certain flaws in the title that would 
prevent his giving a warranty deed, he would not 
be bound by Peter’s statements. But on the other 
hand, while the purchaser could not hold him for 
his agent’s unauthorized statements, he could not 
retain the purchase price and offer only the quit- 
claim deed of conveyance. 

Midway between the relation of agency by ap- 
pointment and that by ratification, and partaking 
of the nature of both, is what might be termed 
agency by necessity or by implication. Thus, when 








Mary Jones orders groceries that Mr. Jones is 
compelled to pay for, he is liable because he is 
liable for the support of the family, and Mary is, 
by implication, his agent. But suppose that Tom 
Jones, traveling a long way from home with a 
distant cousin, is injured in a railway accident so 
severely that he is unable to care for himself. 
The cousin is uninjured, and in the emergency 
thus thrust upon him cares for Tom, and in so 
doing incurs expense. For that expense, the father 
at home, if Tom is still a minor, is liable; if he is 
of age, he himself is liable. In the emergency, the 
tie of blood, although slender, would be held 
sufficient to establish the agency. 
If, however, an entire stranger - 
was the good Samaritan, no 
agency would be presumed. 

The proofs of an agency are 
comprised in the instrument of 
appointment or in the acts or con- 
duct of the parties. The most sat- 
isfactory way is to appoint the 
agent by a formal written instru- 
ment, defining the scope of his 
authority, the exact nature of the 
business and the extent of the 
payment to him. 

You should remember, however, 
that, although the instrument cre- 
ating the agency may control the 
respective rights and liabilities 
between the principal and the 
agent themselves, yet the princi- 
pal may be liable to third persons 
in a degree foreign to the docu- 
ment itself. Such a liability may 
arise from the principal’s conduct. : 
For example, if when Robert had decided to sell 
his house he had executed an instrument where- 
in every detail of the proposed transaction was 
provided for—so far, so good. So far as he and 
Peter Smith, his agent, are concerned, the written 
contract governs all matters between them. If, 
however, he had afterwards notified others that 
he had made Peter Smith his agent to sell the 
property, but did not also notify them of the limi- 
tations with which he had surrounded Peter in the 
contract of agency, he would be bound, as to such 
third person, by anything that Peter might do 
within reason in so selling his house, whether 
it was within his contract or not. Suppose, for 
example, that in the contract of agency Robert 
authorized Peter to sell his house for not less than 
$5000 and agreed to pay him for his services. Sup- 
pose that soon thereafter he had met Margaret 
Berry on the street and, knowing that she was 
thinking of buying a house, had told her that his 
house was for sale and that Peter was his agent, 
but had not told her of the limit in price. If Mar- 
garet should buy the house of Peter Smith for 
$4500, Robert would be obliged to convey the 
premises to her for that sum, for he had told 
Margaret that Peter was his agent, and in so 
doing he had, in law, agreed to abide by Peter’s 
acts. But when Robert comes to settle with Peter 
—that is another story ; that settlement is governed 
by the strict terms of the instrument that created 
the agency. 

Remember, however, that, although slight words 
or acts on Robert’s part would establish Peter’s 
agency, the same thing is not true of Peter. Out- 
side of his contract, no claim of his that he was 
Robert’s agent would bind Robert unless Robert 
knew about it and ratified it either actively or by 
assent. He would be under no responsibility for 
Peter or for his acts as his agent until by some 
conduct of his own he had created or admitted the 
relationship. Therefore, should Margaret Berry 
deal with him about the house, if she received her 
information as to his agency from Robert, she need 
inquire no further as to his powers in the transac- 
tion. If she learns of such agency from Peter alone, 
she deals with him at her peril—she must inform 
herself as to his powers in the transaction. 
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WO. ve jily titd-—~> GF 
THE USE OF HONEY IN COOKING 


ORE than eighty pounds of sugar on an 
average are consumed every year by every 
man, woman and child in the United States. 

The consumption of honey is considerable, but 
not nearly so great. 

Many things made with honey keep better than 
when made with sugar. Honey absorbs moisture 
from the air. Cookies and similar cakes are much 
less likely to dry up if honey is used for sweeten- 
ing. Honey can be used advantageously in baking 
apples, oatmeal bread, gingerbread, cakes and 
cookies, in making preserves and in canning fruits. 

The housekeeper should keep her honey in a 
dry, warm place. A temperature of even one hun- 
dred is none too warm. In substituting honey for 
sugar in ordinary cooking receipts, much experi- 
menting is necessary, as almost always an entirely 
new receipt must be used. The mere substitution 
of honey for sugar in cake making, for example, 
would result in a heavy cake. The following re- 
ceipts have been tested, and our readers can work 
many others out for themselves: 

Honey Graham Biscuits.—Sift two cupfuls of 
Graham flour, two cupfuls of white flour, six tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and one half teaspoon- 
ful of salt well together; rub one half cupful of 
butter into the flour thoroughly. Add one half cup- 
ful of honey and just enough sweet milk to make 
a soft dough. Roll out the biscuits and bake them 
in a quick oven. 

Honey Cereal Coffee.—Beat one egg, add one cup- 
ful of honey—preferably dark—and two quarts of 
wheat bran; stir them until they are well blended, 
Put the mixture into a moderate oven and brown 
it to a dark brown, but stir it frequently. To pre- 
pare the coffee, allow one and one half heaping 
tablespoonfuls to a cupful of hot water, and boil it 
for at least fifteen minutes. It is inexpensive and 
delicious. 

Drop Cukes.—Blend one half cupful of butter 
and one half cupful of sugar, and add one cupful 
of strained honey, the beaten yolks of two eggs, 
three teaspoonfuls of lemon juice and the whites of 
two eggs beaten dry. Mix everything well, and add 
three and one half cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful 














of soda, one teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
nutmeg. Add more flour if it is needed, as it often 
is, for the dough should be stiff enough to drop by 
spoonfuls upon a buttered baking pan. Shape the 
cakes round and bake them in a moderate oven. 
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A MECHANICAL OWL 


V Tvana you have a party of children on your 
hands or a small invalid to entertain, you 
will find an unfailing source of help in 

mechanical animals of the kind the children can 

make without much supervision. 

The method of putting them to- 

gether was described in detail in 

AFunnybeast Contest in the Girl’s 

Page for July, 1916. 

To make this owl, you need 
cardboard, paper fasteners, string 
and scissors. Small buttons, or 
even some string knotted, ‘will do 
if you have no paper fasteners. 
Show the children how to cut out 
the body, wings and tail, as they 
are shown in Fig. 1, and how to 
make the holes, which appear in 
Fig. 2, for the paper fasteners and 
for the string. 

After you have put the parts to- 
gether with the fasteners, attach 
the string, as in Fig. 2. When 
you hang the bird on the wall and 
jerk the string its wings and tail 
feathers will move up and down 
rapidly. 

The toy will show off to best 
advantage if it is suspended against a curtain or a 
sheet, with the free end of the string passed back- 
ward through a small opening and jerked from 
behind by an invisible hand. 
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TAKING THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
INDOORS 


ANY amateur gardeners fail to make the 
M most of their gardens, because they do not 

provide for fresh vegetables during the 
winter. It is easy to prolong the summer until 
Christmas by taking certain vegetables indoors 
when cold weather comes. They include celery, 
rhubarb, Brussels sprouts and dandelions. 

When frosty nights approach, dig up the late 
celery, such as Giant Pascal, leaving as much earth 
as possible adhering to the roots, and pack it in a 
corner of the cellar where the temperature will 
remain above freezing. If the cellar is dark, the 
celery will blanch all the better. Pack the roots 
close together and cover them with fresh garden 
soil. If you make a fairly large bed, you will prob- 
ably find it desirable to surround it with boards 
to keep the soil in place. On cement floors, a cov- 
ering of several inches of fine and preferably 
somewhat moist garden soil is necessary before 
you set the roots in place. Trimming off the ragged 
outside leaves will help to keep the celery in better 
condition. Under favorable circumstances celery 
so packed will last until well into the new year. 

If you made a liberal sowing of Brussels sprouts 
in the spring, there will be many plants, no doubt, 
from which you have not gathered the sprouts 
when fall comes. By digging them up and setting 
them in the cellar with sufficient soil round the 
roots, you will insure yourself a crop that will last 
for several weeks after winter has come. 

One of the easiest vegetables to force for winter 
is rhubarb. Late in the fall dig roots that are sev- 
eral years old and leave them in a pile out of doors 
until they are frozen hard. After the first of the 
year bury them an inch or two deep in moist sand 
in boxes or on the cellar floor, and keep them well 
watered. If the cellar is dark, the stalks will be 
light colored with very small reddish leaves. A 
blanket hung across the corner of the cellar will 
keep out the light, or, if there are only a few plants, 
a ventilated box set over them will serve the same 
purpose. The stalks will be ready to use in from 
four to eight weeks. 

If you wish to force rhubarb more rapidly, dig a 
trench a foot deep and put a layer of fresh horse 
manure at the bottom, and cover it with two inches 
of loam. Roots set a foot apart in such a trench and 
carefully packed with earth, will grow so rapidly 
that you can make a cutting in three weeks. 

Many gardeners who have been successful in 
forcing rhubarb, do abdt realize that asparagus can 
be grown in the cellar just as easily. You can 
begin to force asparagus as soon as you wish in 
the fall, for freezing the roots is not necessary. 
Follow the same plan as in the case of rhubarb, 
except that it is not necessary to darken the cellar. 
Roots that are three or four years old yield the 
best returns. Once you have forced them, however, 
they are worthless. 

Lack of asparagus and rhubarb plants in your 
garden need not be a serious obstacle, for you can 
buy the roots at small expense of seedsmen and 
other dealers. You can very easily increase your 
supply of rhubarb by dividing the larger roots 
either in the spring or in the fall. They are gross 
feeders, and need a liberal supply of manure 
worked into the ground round them every season. 

The popular French endive of the restaurants 
is merely witloof chicory.: If you grow the roots 
in your summer garden and in the fall plant them 
in a box of earth, with two inches of sand over the 
top, blanched shoots will be ready for use in a few 
weeks, Cut them off rather high, and new tops will 
spring up; with a little care you can make the 
same roots supply endive all winter. Roots for 
forcing can be bought for a small amount. 

Mustard and garden cress, both of which make 
good salads for winter use, can be grown rapidly 
by placing a few seeds in a box of earth and water- 
ing them lightly. A sunny window is to be pre- 
ferred. Water cress can be grown in a light corner 
of the cellar if kept moist. 

In a cellar that is warm you can grow excellent 
beet greens from beets left over from the garden. 
Plant them in a box of earth, place them near a 
window, and water them freely. It is best to have 
a few holes in the bottom of the box for drainage. 

Turnips can be forced in the same way, and the 
tops make very good greens. If you dig up well- 
established dandelion plants in the fall and remove 
the leaves, you can force them easily in a warm 
cellar. By covering them with an inverted box, or 
by using a curtain, you can make the plants pro- 
duce golden-yellow leaves of a delicate flavor. 








BUSTER 
BROWN 
SHOES 


For Boys—for Girls 


will protect the growing child from foot 
troubles—will insure the graceful carriage, 
the proper pose—will keep your boy’s or 


gitl’s foot physically right. 


Buster Brown Shoes outwear ordinary 
shoes—can be resoled again and again— 
yet are sold by good shoe stores everywhere 


at $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and up. 


The name “Buster Brown” stamped in on 
each sole is your oo : of quality—the 


child’s protection against foot ailments. 


The book, “Training the Growing Foot,” 
tells the complete story of Buster 
Shoes—why you should buy them —and 
where you can get them. It is free. Write 
for it today. 


Manufactured only by 


Brown Shoe Company 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
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by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
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Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


; The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








TETANY 


HIS disease, called also tetanilla, or little 
tetanus, is a spasmodic affection in 
which there are involuntary contrac- 
tions of the hands, sometimes of the 
arms, and more rarely of the legs. It 
comes on at irregular intervals, lasts 

for a longer or shorter time, and then improves. 
Children and young adults suffer from it more 
often than persons advanced in years. The cramps 
occur on both sides of the body, and consist usually | 
in a bending of the wrists and the elbows and in a | 
drawing together of the fingers to form a cone. | 
A general feeling of illness and headache and | 
dull or tingling pains in the arms and legs usually | 
precede the attacks, which begin suddenly, and | 
after a certain time—var ying from a few minutes 
to several hours, or even days—gradually subside, 
only to recur after a variable interval. Consider- | 
able pain in the affected muscles usually accom- | 
panies the cramps, and after they have subsided | 
the muscles are sore and stiff. 
In many cases the symptoms are very mild, and 
the sufferer seeks no medical aid, thinking he is 
troubled only with ‘‘rheumatic” pains that will 
soon wear off—and they generally do. Sometimes, 
however, the spasms continue for a long time, in- 
volve a large part of the body, and indeed become 
almost as severe as in true tetanus. 

Tetany is one of the «diseases, the recognized 
number of which is ever growing larger, that are 
caused by an insufficient secretion of one of the 
glands of the body. In the case of tetany it is the 
parathyroid glands that fail in their secretory | 
activity. These parathyroid glands are small strue- 
tures of variable number situated in the neck near 
the thyroid gland ; hence their name. 

Physicians do not know definitely what causes 
the altered secretion in these little glands, but they 
find the condition associated with ill health, chronic 
disease of the lungs, of the stomach or of the 
intestines, chronic lead poisoning, alcoholism, 
Bright’s disease, rickets, and so forth. The treat- 
ment is chiefly.a correction of the associated 
disease, with special care given to the digestive 
tract, to do away with any possible autointoxica- 
tion. These measures are usually sufficient— 
unless the parathyroid glands are actually de- 
stroyed—to bring about a cessation of thé spasms 
of tetany. 
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THE FAMILY GLORY | 


HE Conways’ guest, Peggy Aldrich, was 
ready first. She came dancing down- 
stairs in her dainty pink gown, her party 
cape over her arm, her face bright 
with anticipation. The Conways’ Aunt 





























Real Boys Want 


the Real Mackinaw 


oys know that the" patrick’ 


is the real mackinaw—the 
one worn by hunters, trappers 
Made of 


and woodsmen. 








northern wool from sheep that 


thrive in the snow. 


Qiliid 


7 Ul ‘Wool 


include“ patri 


macka-knit sweaters an 


For sale at best stores. Write for 
the Patrick Book showing the styles, 


patterns and colors. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN paLL, 
0 Oak Street Duluth, Minn. 





” (Mackinaws), long, 


coats, blankets, auto robes, caps, 
socks, 

















Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25¢ at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 
ick Stearns 


Company, 
In Business Over 


Detroit, U.S. A. 





Helena, who happened to be the only 
one in the library at the moment, put down her 
book and looked up with a smile. 

“You look exactly like a wild rose in that gown,” 
she said. 

Peggy drew a long breath of delight. “A wild 
rose couldn’t feel any happier than I do,” she 
declared, “‘not on the loveliest June morning that 
ever was made.” 

“You ought,” Aunt Helena went on whimsically, 
**you really ought, you know, to have a green party 
cape and a pink scarf. Then we’d be sure you were 
a rose.” 

Peggy looked down at her party cape,—black, 
with a bit of black fur and soft golden lining,—and 
a ripple of laughter broke from her. 

“Poor old F..G.!” she cried. 

“Poor old what?” Aunt Helena asked. 

A soft flush crept into Peggy’s cheeks, but she 


a. 





was too much a lady to hesitate. 


frankly. “You see, there are three of us girls at 
home, and we can’t all have party capes, so we 


special occasions. We call it the F. G.—Family 
Glory—from the biography of Gen. Armstrong, 
you know.” 

Aunt Helena did not happen to know, and she 
was much interested ; so Peggy explained. 

“You see, we read aloud a lot at home—or father 
does; he’s a splendid reader—and we all sit round 
and work, and then afterwards discuss what has 
been read. It’s lots of fun; we wouldn’t miss it for 
anything. Monday night’s our regular night, and 
almost always people drop in then on purpose for 
the reading. Well, father was reading Gen. Arm- 
strong’s life last winter. His father was a mission- 
ary in Hawaii— Gen. Armstrong’s I mean—and 
there were such interesting letters about the work 
there. One of them told how the Hawaiians loved 
to wear squeaky, American shoes, and how a 
Hawaiian man, after squeaking into church with 
all the noise he could make, would pass his shoes 
out the window so that his wife could put them on 


‘doubling the family glory.’ When he came to that 
Barbara and Janet both cried out together, ‘Our 


steps on the stairs interrupted. Five minutes later 
the girls and their escorts were gone. But Aunt 
Helena still sat with a smile on her lips and in her 
eyes. Ifanyone had asked her, she would have told 
them that there were other family glories of which 





party capes were only symbols. 


“It just tumbled out before I thought,” she said 


have to compromise on one that we can all use on | 
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and come in with the same amount of noise—thus | 


family cape!’ And it has been the F. G. ever since.” | 
The sound of the doorbell and Cicely’s light foot- 














Im Food Units 


A 12-Cent Package of Quaker Oats 
Equals 22 Pounds of Round Steak 


The round steak will cost you—for the 
same nutrition—at least 414 times as much. 
Finer steaks will cost 6 or 8 times as much. 


Bacon and eggs will cost six times as 
much. The average mixed diet costs four 


times as much. 


Remember that. Every meal or part-meal 
made from Quaker Oats means an average 


saving of 75 per cent. 


Yet Quaker Oats is the luxury grade of 
the best-balanced food in existence. Of the 
most nutritious grain food. It is ze food for 
growth, the energy food, and nowadays she 


economy food. 


Think what a delightful way this is to 
bring down cost of living. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Fine Oat Food 


Two-thirds of the oats as they come to us are omitted 
from Quaker Oats. We use but the queen grains, and we 
get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


The marvelous flavor which results has won millions to 
this brand. Yet it costs no extra price. 


Note the recipes with every package for bread, muffins, 
pancakes, cookies, etc. There are many delightful ways to 


use it, outside the cereal dish. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and 
Canada, except in Far West and South 
where high freights may prohibit 








An Aluminum 


Cooker for $1.00 


This aluminum double cooker is 
made to our order to cook Quaker 
Oats in an ideal way. No flavor is 
lost, no aroma. The oat flakes are 
perfectly cooked. 

It is large and heavy, made to last a 
lifetime. Cereal capacity, 24 quarts. 

Over 700,000 homes are now cook- 
ing Quaker Oats in this way. Now 
we want every home to have one. We 
supply only one cooker to a family. 

Send us our trademarks—the picture of 
the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five 
Quaker Oats. packages, or an affidavit 
showing the purchase of five packages of 
Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the trade- 






Extra Large 
Extra Heavy 
Made to Order 


marks or affidavit, and this ideal cooker 
will be sent to you by parcel post, prepaid. 
We require the trademarks or affidavit as 
assurance that you are a user of Quaker Oats. 
The trademarks have no redemption value. 
This offer applies to the United States and 
Canada. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 


1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
(1698) 
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An Unmatched Success 


Year after year for 
many years the 
thirty-five horse- 
power Overland 
has outsold, by 
a wide margin, 
all cars of such 
comfortable size. 


An unequalled 
combination of 
power, comfort 
and economy, it 
has naturally 
been an un- 
matched success. 


The thirty-five 


horsepower mo- 
tor is not only 
unusually power- 
ful—it is unusu- 
ally economical. 


The wheelbase is 


112 inches—un- 
usually long— 
permitting un- 
usual roominess. 


Thirty-five horse- 


power !—112 inch 
wheelbase!! — 
$895!!! 


Also unusual at the 


price—cantilever 
rear springs that 
ease the car over 
rough spots— 
permit speed 
with comfort on 
poor roads. 


No car of such com- 


fortable size has 
ever approached 
its success, be- 
cause none has 
ever combined 
such power, com- 
fort and economy. 
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“Catalogue on request. Address Dept. 726 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 





